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For the Companion. 
THE BIG BOOTS. 
By George Henry Coomer. 
The ruins of that old country school-house yet | 
remain, a deformity by the roadside. | 


It had brick walls, and these are not entirely | 


| But I now observed 


wear such clothes on the very first day of school. 
that he had ill-fitting boots, 
his feet; and, although the 
for the time, the boots did 


much too large for 
coat escaped attack 
not. 


“Boots! boots!" 


“What is the price of old 





gone. A portion of the chimney, too, is still to | 
be seen; while old 

foundation-stones, and 77 

bits of lath, and bro- (Naa ‘a 
ken layers of mortar 


make the place deso- 
late and forbidding. 
The wet, spongy farm- 
lot, in the rear, is no 
handsomer, nor the 
rude highway more at- 
tractive, than was the 
ease forty ye irs ago. 

It would 
country 
like country 
yards, were once 
grudged the room re- 
quired for them, and 
hence pushed into the 
most uninviting places. 

Even now, in sleep, 
T sometimes dream of 
my school-days there, 
and of the little boy 
with the big boots — 
the sorrowful _ little 
boy, whom none of us 
knew enough to make 
happy. Boys are not 
really more ervel than 
men, but their well of 
kindness lies deep, and 
they leap over it and run around it, without 
knowing how clear and sparkling its waters 
would be if drawn up. 

I was a lad of eleven, the first and only winter 
of my attendance there. I am now more than | 
fifty; and, in the review, that single winter seems 
as long to me as a dozen years. ‘The incidents of 
youth have a consistency like that of pure gold, 
and the mind afterwards beats them out, so that | 
thev cover a very broad surface. 

Mr. Tanner, the master, I would know in a} 
moment, were he to rise up before me now; and | 
the fresh-looking girl at the desk in the corner; 
and the blue-eyed country beauty, whose seat was | 
by the window; and the freckled boys, and boys | 
with tow hair; the big boys on the back seat, and 
the little boys on the front bench by the stove; 
I would recognize them every one, could some 
psychological wonder bring them back to me 
again, with the looks that they have long since 
shed, atom by atom, on the road of life. 

There was one little fellow about my own age, 
whom, on my first day at school, I remarked as 
having a thoughtful and somewhat troubled face, 
and to be poorly dressed. 

It was a cold day in November, and, at recess, 
some of the boys put on their overcoats. One of 
them, who had a very handsome garment of the 
kind, on taking it down from its nail in the en- 
try, observed beside it an old faded coat, belong- 
ing to some one else. This he rudely grasped, 
and, with a jeering, cruel air, and derisive whoop, 
exclaimed,— 

“What rag is this?” 

At the same time he threw it across the small 
entry and out upon the stone step. 

Another kicked it as it fell; while a third caught | 
it up and ran with it, as if it were a kite ora ban- | 
ner. Presently, however, it was dropped; and, 
as the boys became somewhat scattered, Isaw the 
little fellow of the reflective face hastily pick up | 
the despised article and return it to the place | 
where it had hung. As he turned away, his | 
countenance was flushed, and he drew the back 
of his hand across his somewhat handsome eyes. 

It was his coat, this was plain; and all my en- 
joyment of the recess was spoiled; for I thought | 
how he must feel to be jeered at and insulted for | 
what he could not help, and what had no doubt | 
caused him much anxiety and mortification, even | 


as if 
school-houses, 


seem 


grave- 





be- 








before any one had made it a subject of ridicule. | 
He did not put on the coat at that time, though | 
he had worn it in the morning; but when the day | 
was over, and all the children were making ready 
for home, as the bitter wind whistled past the | 
door, he once more buttoned it around him; and 


I was glad to find that nothing was said, al-| idea that grown-up men could regard him with 


| though some of the boys looked curiously at his | derision for his patched jacket and his 
| threadbare attire, as if wondering how he could | 










oor, | 
clumsy boots, seemed to impress him wit 
ing more forlorn than aught else had d 

How many leaden thoughts fell 
heart! He recalled his father, 
mother, so careful, 
work, so tender of himself; 
under the new mound, wh 


so sorr 


zy 


le sister, asleep 
his own and his 





place, and imagine how they would feel if their 
mothers, who so loved them, were poor 
worn, and sat up at night, trying to make old 
things answer for their dear boys, hoping that the 
other boys would not notice the difference, or at 
least would not speak of it;—to consider how it 
would be if, when they came to school, all this anxi- 
ety and toil and love were mocked by unfeel 


voic es, 


and care- 


or 


ing 
and all the dear 





ila! i 


my 
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leather?” 


scow?” 


“Who wants to take a sail in a mud- 
were some of the unfeeling ejaculations 
that he was compelled to hear, as he started out 
} upon the road with the others, who, after the 
manner of rude school-boy$, enuntered or ran 
along, pushing each other into ditches, or throw- 
ing pebbles at gate-posts and trees. 

The following day was still colder, and the boy 
came wrapped in his poor overcoat; but this had 
now ceased to attract particular attention; the 
big boots, which really made a remarkable ap- 
pearance upon feet so small, becoming the butt 
instead, 

They made a louder sound on the school-house 
floor than the boots of any other boy; and the 
sensitive heart of young Master Robert Brown 


(for this was the lad’s name) told him so. There 
were enough others to tell him so, too. Oh, the 


cruelty of those sarcastic smiles and impudent 
glances! 

One evening I told my parents of the boy 
with the big boots, who came from the other end 
of the district; and my mother replied that Rob- 
ert Brown must be the son of that Mr. Brown 
who lived at the turn of the road, two miles off; 
and who, by intemperance, kept his whole family 
in misery. 

Mrs. Brown, ny mother said, was an excellent 
woman, and was always mending and fixing up 
her children’s clothing; trying, in her careful, 
anxious way, to make something of nothing; and 
often, too, succeeding surprisingly well. 

Robert, she added, had an elder brother, who 
had gone to sea; and perhaps the big boots 
a pair which he had left at home. The 





; family had lately lost a little girl, Robert’s sister, 


and were in affliction every way; and she hoped 
that I would never show by word or look that I 
noticed the clumsy boots or the threadbare coat. 
And now I remembered hearing Robert say to 
himself, sobbingly, one day when the big boys 


| had treated him ill,— 


“© little Mamie! 
cannot know of it!”’ 
One day, not long 


little Mamie! Iam glad you 


after the commencement of 


| the school, two of the committee called upon some 
| business with the teacher; and at recess, some of 


the boys maliciously remarked that they had 
observed these officials smiling at Robert’s big 


| boots, as he stood in his class or shuffled along 
| the floor. 


This was not true, but it had its effect. The 

















hands 
every 


mother’s 
placed, 
snd mosses and cir- 
clets of the pretty 
ereeping-jenny—for it 

was all that they now 

could do; and then, 

in the midst of all, 
how inexpressibly dreadful to his mind seemed 
the taunts which poverty brought upon him. The 
coat upon which his mother had sewed at night, 
hoping that it might s«mswer; the boots that she 
had dreaded to ask lim to wear 
ner that the boys had made fun of at noon, as 
he took it from his pail; he thought of all these 
things more bitterly than ever; and, suddenly, 
at that recess, he was missed from among his 
school-fellows. 

I found him stretched at full length on the 
damp ground, out of sight of his tormentors; and 
when I knelt by his side, and put my arm ten- 
derly about him, his sobs were violent. He cried 
long and bitterly,—all the more for this sympathy, 
so precious, so unexpected. 

Presently, a number of school-boy faces peered 
over the fence that had hidden us from the com- 
men view; but after a moment’s watching, they 
slunk away in shame. 

I soon perceived that my schoolmates were 
talking earnestly among themselves, and saw also 
that some of the faces I had thought so cruel wore 
a look of repentance and sorrow. 

The teacher’s bell sounded, and we all thronged 
into school,—Robert Brown the last. How sad 
he looked! The master asked no questions; but 
he must previously have observed something of 
the condition of things; for when school was over 
at night, he put his arm about Robert’s neck, and 
asked him to remain fora few moments. Robert 
held me by the hand, and asked that I might re- 
main also. 

Then, when we three were alone, he told, at 
the master’s request, the story of his troubles. 


week, 


; the coarse din- 





How simply and how frankly he spoke, and what 
unstudied pathos there was in his words! 
schoolmaster’s eyes were full of tears; 
swering the poor little boy, 


and in an- | 


unfinished. 
ing outright. 

The next day, Robert was absent. He had 
taken cold during the few minutes in which he| 
lay on the wet ground, and as the weather w: as | 
now stormy, his mother had not ventured to send | 
him. | 

His absence afforded the master an opportunity 
of talking to the other pupils in a way which he | 
could hardly have done had the little boy with | 
the big boots been present. 

My schoolfellows had, however. already begun | 


As to myself, I could not help weep- 


The | 


things of home 
sulted, throng 


were in- 
h a sense- 
less derision, 
who had the 


by those 


good for- 


Sl . 
“ ‘ 
| 


tune to possess parents 
who could) buy them 
new coats, new mittens, 
and new boots. There 


is almost everything in 
thinking, and at. last 
the boys thought. 
Master Tanner spoke 
kindly to them on the 
ect, Though he 
could be stern at times, 
there 
atom of 


sul 
was how hot one 
severity in his 
tones 

His heart 
room for 


had no 

but, as 
vecume el- 
na soft, 


lo- 


anger; 
he 
It was 
kind of e 
and the most 
thoughtless boy in the 
affected to 


he spoke, 
oquent, 

winning 

quence, 
school was 

tears, 

Whether or not Robert's 
had transpired, 1 cannot tell; 
day he came again and 
boots as before. But the boys saw them not, o1 
saw them only to feel a heartache, 
born sympathy for the poor little fellow 
would not have worn them if he could 
helped it. The tide of impulse had turned. 

Nothing was overdone, but there was kindness 
of act and tone; and the big boys showed that 
they were doing what they could, in a gentle, 
unobtrusive way, to make Robert forget that they 
had ever treated him ill. 

The next day was Saturday, and there was no 
school. On Monday, Robert did not come, and 
we learned that he was ill with a fever. 
was Christmas; 


mother knew what 
but the sueceeding 
, Wearing the same cont 
and a new- 
who 
have 


‘Tuesday 
and on the morning of that day, 
Mrs. Brown carried into the sick-room of her little 
boy a new pair of boots, and a complete suit of 
warm, handsome clothing, overcoat andall. Late 
on the previous evening, these articles had been 
left in her charge, to be a morning’s surprise for 
the young patient. 

That afternoon, a number of the school-boys 
called upon him, and Iwas of the party. The 
same boy who had tossed Rebert’s coat from its 
nail in the entry was one of us. 
bed, and fora few moments, 
to have departed. The new boots were where he 
could look at them constantly; the overcoat was 
also close to his hand, and so were all the other 
articles of the Christmas gift. ‘The young visitors 
had seen all these things before Robert saw them, 
but they did not say so. 

Oh, how unexpected had been such a token of 
sympathy! Nothing was said of the past; but the 
boys brought him nuts and sweetmeats, which, 
however, he must keep till he should be well; and 
they told him of a hundred things which he and 
they would do before the close of winter. 

3ut the well day never came. He was very 
sick, even then, and it was only the pleasant ex- 
citement, and the feeling that the old cause of 
sorrow had been all swallowed up in kindness, 
that made him appear momentarily better. 

Only once after that Is and the 


Robert sat up in 
all his illness seemed 


aw him alive; 


his voice became | picture of his little pale face upon the pillow re- 
choked, and more than once he left a sentence | mains with me yet. 


His mother had placed the 
new boots where he could still see them, and the 
overcoat where he could touch it with his hand. 
When I entered, he rallied for 
seemed almost well. 

Putting his arm about me as I leaned over him, 
he said,— 

‘‘T have seen little Mamie. She was here 
night. I saw her just as she used to be. 
school-boys— they didn’t mean any harm, 
they? only they didn’t think. They 
now, and I like them,” 

And then he said something more of little Ma- 


a moment, and 


last 
The 
did 
like me 


to think,—begun to put themselves in Robert’s | mic, and something of getting well; but presently 
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he seemed exhausted and partly lost. I cried 
softly to myself, for I could not help it. 

The day following, we heard that he was no 
more. All the school-children were at the funeral. 
Master Tanner was there too. The undertaker 
opened the little casket that held the dead, and 
we all came softly and looked down upon the 
white face. 

Even the rudest of the boys wept :loud. 

All the past came back,—the scene with the 
overcoat in the entry, the jeers at the big boots, 
the distress of the poor boy as he flung himself 
upon the damp sward,—all these things were re- 
membered. And now, how pale and still he was! 
No wonder that the school-boys cried; no wonder 
that the master’s face was wet with tears. 

It was, as I have said, more than forty years 
ago; but in an old burial-ground, not far away, I 
could point out to my readers a small white stone, 
with Robert’s name and age, and by its side an- 
other stone. inscribed to “Little Mamie.’ ‘They 
were placed there by Robert's sailor brother, who, 
the same winter, returned from a long sea-voyage. 

How often I look at these small memorials, and 
go back in spirit to the old school-house and that 
bleak November day, when the poor threadbare 
overcoat was flung contemptuously from its nail, 
and little Robert, in his ill-fitting boots, went, 
with a heart full of bitter distress, to pick up and 
replace that which he knew his mother had taken 
such care to brash and mend. 

© dear little boy! how long the scene has been 
But 
this winter term of the 
country school which reached away down into 
the lives of all the surviving actors in that small 
drama of the past. 


over—the cruelty, the heartache, the tears! 


nt lesson was learned at 


bh ad 
For the Companion, 
TWO LESSONS. 
Girl, with the selhool-books iden, 
Taking your homeward way, 


What clouds your eyes, pretty maiden ‘ 
I missed my lesson to-day.” 


Ah, child, be glad for vour sorrow! 
Give thanks unte God for this, 
Time brings vou a sweet to-morrow, 
And a lesson you will not miss, 
But 1, whom you pass unheeding, 
Grown old in earth’s busy strife, 
My book is closed beyond reading; 
I have missed the lesson of life! 
fany AInGE De 


+o 
For the Conpanten. WN. 


THE WALTZ DEPARTURE, 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
Tecan tell you how it happened. 


Vere 


The seed of the trouble was planted in Mr,Gor- 
ham’s time when he was pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian; that’s our chareh. 

Mr. Gorham was one of the best pastors that 
ever breathed the breath of life. 
Was ain even-natured man, 
any 


I should say he 
He certainly hadn't 
incomprehensible abysses in his 
make-up, or any towering, unclimbable heights, 


gloomy 


But he was not a tiresome prairie-level either; 
he was just a pleasing, restful landseape. 

He was a true sympathizer, though he did not, 
like some people ve known, sob with those that 
weep, or shout with those that rejoice. 

My Fanny went to him when her canary-bird 
died, and my ‘Tom would stop at the parsonage 
to show Mr. Gorham his school-reports before he 
brought them home. 

Mr. Gorham knew the whole church by heart. 
Why, L believe if the family records of the entire 
congregation had been burned up, he could have 
written them out again, for he knew the names 
and ages of all the children, and remembered all 
about the marriages and deaths. He carried in 
his memory anything that was peculiar in a per- 
son's circumstances, snd he never touched a sore 
spot except to soothe it. 

He knew more about the health and ailments 
of his people than all their family doctors to- 
gether. And he always had the right thing to 
His worst enemy couldn't deny that he was 
discriminating, and that he had wonderful adapta- 
tion. 


sity. 


Nomatter what you may have heard, our chureh 
did grow under his ministration, Not ata breath- 
less rate, as 2 mining-camp grows, but in a neat, 
compact, steady way. ‘There wasn't in the city, 
or in the State, perhaps, a church more truly 
prosperous than Mr. Gorham’s, 

But there are people in this world who would 
like to whip their bean-stalks to make them elimb 
faster, 
three of them were in the session, who owned a 
large share of the pews. 


In our church there were five men, and 


They wanted to see a 
rise in the price of pews; they wanted a rush to 
the chareh,—a freshet. 

Since the music and all the other church-ap- 
pointments were attractive, they decided that 
the way to secure a rush was to get a drawing 
preacher, So the plotters began talking about 
eloquent men, strong men, magnetic preachers, 
drawing orators. While granting that Mr. Gor- 
ham never preached a poor sermon, they care- 
fully insinuated that he never preached a strong 
one, One man was flattered with the suggestion 
that his tastes and intellect called for a higher 
ministration; another was made to feel ashamed 
that he enjoyed Mr. Gorham’s preaching, just as 
some claim to admire intricate musie, 
when they like “Coming Through the Rve’’ mueh 
better. 

Well, bv some means the malcontents won Mr. 
John T. Waltz to their side. Mr, Waltz was the 


per SOs 
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Creesus of our church. He was said to be worth 
several million dollars. 
However this may be, I know that if ever a 


man had a thousand relations, that man was 
John T. Waltz. 

This city is built on what was the great-grandpa 
Waltz’s farm. Seven hundred acres! The great- 
grandpa had thirteen children, and they all 
married and settled about here, and they all had 
large families, until now a brigade might be 
marshalled from the Waltz connections. And 
they are all well-to-do, so it’s the wealthiest fam- 
ily in the State. 

Well, as I have told you, Jolin T. Waltz be- 
longed to our church, and so did “his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts,’’ many of them at least. 
As he was a pretty good giver, no important step 
was taken in the church which had not his ap- 
proval. 

As soon, then, as John T. Waltz was brought 
to say that the church needed a stronger man 
than Mr. Gorham, Mr. Gorham was asked to re- 
sign. 

It was the greatest shame that ever was,—the 
turning out of that good faithful man; and he 
with an invalid wife and six children to support. 
I said at the time that the Lord would never pros- 
per such performances. 

Now, even before they had got the pulpit va- 
cant, they were looking out for Mr. Gorhaim’s 
successor,—looking for a strong, magnetic, draw- 
ing man. They looked north, south, east and 
west. They turned their spy-glasses upon every 
prominent preacher from New York to New Or- 
Their impression seemed to be that they 
had only to choose,—that the minister would 
turn his back on any place, even Boston, and 
come to us on the first lightning-express. 

But when eleven preachers had declined our 
calls, it began to be realized that two parties are 
needed to a bargain. But after a while they 
looked over to Nova Scotia, and saw a Rey. Mr. 
Andrews writing a book on the “Conservation of 
Nature's Forces."” He had already published a 
number of philosophical works, had discovered I 
don’t know how many of nature’s secrets, and 
had invented something. Well, he was installed 


leans. 


over our chureh, 

Now, I know [ hadn't a thing against Mr. An- 
drews. Indeed, I had been so tried by ‘‘sup- 
in the interregnum, that I had promised 
myself to like him; but that first Sunday, I felt 
it to the bottom of my heart that Mr. Andrews 
would never make a pastor. 

I never heard anybody speak who seemed so 
far away, and I knew that he never could get 
to You've seen mothers who could 
never get down to their children. I knew that 
Mr. Gorliam’s photograph would make about as 
good a pastor as Mr. Andrews ever could. ‘‘He 
may write the profoundest philosophy,” I said to 
my husband, “but for a pastor give me a Mr. 
Gorham, who bore it in mind that my boy was 
collecting postage-stamps, and brought him any 
rare one he chanced upon; who designed Fanny 
new patterns for worsted-work; who remembered 
the anniversary of Baby's death, and always sent 
white tlowers for our little grave.” 

Without doubt Mr. Andrews did preach strong 
sermons; without doubt I never understood one 
of them. 

If evera man dwelt apart, he did. It’s a mys- 
tery to me how he ever managed to get married. 
His wife told that he has met her on the 
street, looked in her face, and passed on without 
recognizing her. Ive been introduced Mr. 
Andrews nine times, and every time he has stared 
at me in a bewildered way, as though I was a 
personified conundram. 

Such aman is bound to make blunders. The 
first time he performed a marriage service in 
church, you ought to have been there. The bride 
said she wns actually uneasy for fear he would 
marry her to the wrong man in his confusion. 
In the prayer, he invoked comfort for the sur- 
viving sister, as though the bride was dead. 

And this was a marriage in high life. Why, 
the bride was second cousin to John T. Waltz. 
All the connection felt mortified at the blunder. 

But this was nothing to his blunder with Mrs. 
Howell. He officiated at Mr. Howell's funeral, 
which was a magnificent funeral, for Mr. Howell 
was wealthy and intluential, and a trustee in the 
church. Well, about two weeks after the funeral, 
Mr. Andrews met Mrs. Howell, and inquired after 
the health of her husband. 
that she left the church. 

“A man who is so forgetful about a vital expe- 
rience of another heart is not fit to be a pastor,”’ 
she said. 

But three Sundays ago, poor Mr. Andrews’ 
blunders reached a climax. It was the day for 
the baptism of the children, John T. Waltz’s 
grandson was the only child reported for baptism, 
and the baby was to be christened John T—, 
making the fourth one of that name in a direct 
line. 


plies’” 


close us. 


me 


She was so wounded 


Of course it was to be a most interesting 
Mr. Andrews had been interviewed 
and instructed and drilled as to some of the de- 
tails of the ceremony. 


occasion, 


Sunday morning showed the church beautifuily 
decorated; the baptismal bow] was wreathed, and 
so were the Waltz pews. At an early hour, the 
church was crowded, for people were curious to 
see how the rich baby would be dressed, how he 
would deport himself during the ceremony, and 
what the mother would wear. 
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When Mr. Andrews rose to begin the service, 
the Waltz people, with John T—— the fourth and 
the nurse, were already in the pews, for the bap- 
tismal ceremony was to be performed at the close 
of the opening exercises. During the reading of 
the first hymn, John the fourth began to ery. 
Then, what a disturbance in the congregation! 
All who could, without gross indecorum, look 
into the Waltz pew, looked. 

The minister seemed, in a vague way, to feel 
the disturbance. He gazed about in helpless be- 
wilderment. ‘The crying became screaming. 
Then a decision was reached. Without so much 
as if you please, Mr. Andrews issued the order,— 

‘Remove that crying baby from the church!” 

At these astounding words, the disturbance be- 
came vehement. Surprise, curiosity, consterna- 
tion, struck all through the congregation. Some 
got to their feet in their eagerness to see how the 
Waltzes were behaving in the extraordinary situa- 
tion. Ithink no one would have been surprised 
at anything that Grandpa Waltz might have done. 

The minister kept on with his reading, and the 
baby kept on with its crying, while the excited 
congregation buzzed and stirred like an aroused 
hive. 


Again the minister paused in his reading. ‘The 
child was now simply fretting. 

“I believe,”’ said Mr. Andrews, as though un- 
certain of his past, ‘‘that [ordered that infant to 
be removed fromthe church. I shall not proceed 
with the exercises till the child is taken out.” 

He sat down. 

The face of Grandpa John T—— was the color 
of a purple touch-me-not; the face of John T—, 
the father, was the color of a scarlet touch-me- 
not. Grandma’s face, mamma’s and nurse’s, 
were all of a high red. They all looked at John 
T. Waitz, Sr., for instructions. He rose and beck- 
oned. Everybody in the Waltz pews rose. Right 
and left, from all parts of the church, there start- 
ed up avast multitude of the Waltz friends. And 
out they all went. 

Mr. Andrews went through with the services 
and pronounced the benediction without calling 
for the children to be presented in baptism. As 
he came down from the pulpit, three elders met 
him. 

‘Do you know, sir, what you have done?” 
said Elder Mason, severely. 

“IT done? 1? What have I done?” 
Andrews, in bewilderment. 

“You ordered J. T. Waltz’s baby out of the 
church. Didn't you know it was here to be bap- 
tized?’ 

Mr Andrews looked like a man just waked and 
told that he had killed somebody. 

“Why,” he stammered, “I forgot it! I forgot 
the baptizing. I beg the child’s pardon! I beg 
every body’s pardon! ‘i 

The elders 
plainly,— 

“There’s no use, none whatever. 


said Mr. 


I'll do it this afternoon. 
exchanged glances which said 


He’s a hope- 
less case.’ 

They went out in a body, speaking in low tones. 
I, walking behind them, heard some things they 
said, 

“He's out of his sphere; he'll have to go back 
to writing philosophy.” 

“Yes, and we'll get Gorham back, if he will 
forgive our folly and come back.” 

“If ever we get things comfortable in our 
church again, I think we'll be willing to let well 
enough be.”’ 

+o 
For the Companion. 
LIFE, OR AN HUNDRED. 
By Lady Charles Thynne, 

It was intensely hot,—one of those sultry Au- 
gust days which are rare in England, when the 
world seems to be asleep, from the unnatural 
stillness pervading everything, and Willow Cot- 
tage, as John Benson's house was called, was, 
notwithstanding its name, in an open plain, with- 
out a tree or even a shrub for nearly half a mile. 
Its vicinity to the railway made it more conven- 
ient to the Bensons than many more attractive 
spots. They had only lately taken it, for John 
Benson had been appointed to a place on the 
Great Northern Railway. 

He was «tall middle-aged man, and his wife was 
a pale delicate woman, who had a sort of nervous 
terror of living so near the railway, which, as she 
expressed it, ‘‘shook her like an earthquake.” 

“I do wish, John, that you would go to some 
quiet place,’ she said to him. “Between the 
noise of the children and the rushing about of 
those screaming trains, I get no peace of mind at 
any time.’”” 

“No, Mary; it would never do for me to give 
up. It is not everybody that would do for points- 
man on a main line like this; and you'll soon get 
used to the noise. 

“Besides,” he continued, ‘where could I get 
such good pay as I get here?” 

“Well, you might as well take Amy with you 
now. Isha’n’t have a bit of peace while she is 
in the house, and I have some hard pieces of work 
to do to-day. Ican fetch her back when they are 
done.”’ 

“Come along, then, child,’’ said her father. 

He caught her up in his arms, walking very 
quickly across the field, Amy crowing with de- 
light, till he came to his signal-box, where he 
deposited her on the floor, saving, — 

*‘Now be a good lassie, and play with pussy.” 

He placed the cat in the child's lap. 
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Amy seemed perfectly happy, and her father, 
seeing her quiet, went on with his work, only oc- 
casionally looking round to see that she was not 
in mischief; not that there was much mischief 
that she could do in that little empty wooden 
house. 

All was so quiet, and the heat so oppressive, 
that he sat down on the only chair in the plhice, 
and soon began to feel drowsy. 

At last the eat, rubbing against his legs, aroused 
him, and he started up to look for the child. 

He called, but she did not reply, and looking 
round, saw nothing of her. 

A sudden terror flashed through his mind, and 
when he stood at the door, and perceived what 
seemed like a little pink bundle lying on the line 
some fifty yards off, he felt as if he was turning 
to stone, 

“Amy, Amy!” he tried to shout, but his voice 
was hoarse and weak, and the child evidently 
did not hear. She had picked up something to 
play with, and paid no attention to her father’s 
eall. 

‘The next moment he heard a sound in the dis- 
tance, and stood as if paralyzed. 

He knew that the express train was due, and 
that he must turn the points to prevent an acci- 
dent. 

How could he?) There was not time to save the 
child and do what he knew to be his duty. 

“My God! What shall I do?” he ejaculated, as 
he tried with trembling hands to turn the points. 
“It is her life against the lives of hundreds.” 

Drops of agony stood on his brow. Nearer and 
nearer came the rushing sound; to turn the points 
might be to kill his child; to hesitate might be to 
destroy an hundred lives; but his work was done, 
and in another minute the train swept past him 
like a whirlwind. 

“T have done my duty,’’ he thought. 
remember me also in mercy.”’ 

It had been a fearful struggle—a moment of 
horror that none could realize but himself. All 
the agony of which a sou! is capable seemed com- 
pressed into that moment. He stood still as if 
paralyzed—he did not dare look np—he dreamed 
of a fearful sight that must meet his eves. 

In the stillness the blessed sound of a child’s 
ery caught his ear and oh, whata thrill of joy 
entered his heart! his darling was still where he 
saw her last, unhurt, unscathed, out of the fear- 
ful peril that had overtaken her. Somehow 
she lay in the hollow between the sleepers, the 
train had passed over her. 

“My Amy! my darling!’ he exclaimed, catch- 
ing her up in his arms, and straining her to his 
heart. 

He carried her tenderly to the signal house, 
and then the tension of his mind relaxed, and the 
strong man sobbed like a child. He threw him- 
selfon his knees, hiding his face in his hands. 
His joy and gratitude seemed than he 
could bear. 

The child, who had been partially 
the noise of the train as it passed over her, though 
it had not injured her, was surprised at the little 
notice her father took of her, as she awoke to 
perfect consciousness, and began to cry. This 
aroused him, and at that moment his wife ap- 
peared at the door, 

She stopped short, petrified at the sight of her 
husband's bloodless lips and agitated counte- 
nance. 

“What it, John? what is it?’ she asked, 
breathlessly. ‘“‘Nothing wrong with Amy—she is 
allright. Are you ill?) What has happened?” 

“Nothing, by God's mercy; but O Mary, I 
never thought you would see her again. 
trust her with me again.”’ . 

She looked, as she felt, horror-stricken, as he 
explained to her what had happened. With 
thankfulness too deep for words, she carried her 
little golden-haired Amy, and the next Sunday 
the neighbors were inquiring for what great mer- 
ey John and Mary Benson had returned especial 
thanks at morning service. 

+ 
A RUM-SELLER’S STORY. 

A man named Stacy, the owner of a splendid 
drinking-saloon in New York, signed the pledge 
lately and closed his house. Hearing that a party 
of lads had formed themselves into a Temperance 
Society, he went to them and gave them his ex- 
perience as a rum-seller. We repeat some of his 
recollections for our larger audience. 

“I sold liquor,”’ said Mr. Stacy, ‘for eleven 
years; long enough for me to see the beginning 
and end of its effects. Ihave seen a man take 
his first glass of liquor in my place, who after- 
ward filled the grave of a suicide. Ihave seen 
man after man, wealthy and educated, come into 
my saloon, who now cannot buy iis dinner. 1 
ean recall twenty customers worth from one hun- 
dred thousand to five hundred thousand dollars, 
who are now without money, place, or friends.” 

He warned boys against entering saloons on 
any pretext. He stated that he had seen many a 
young fellow, member of a temperance society, 
come in with a friend and wait while he drank. 
“No, no,’” he would say, “I touch it. 
Thanks, all the same.’’ Presently, rather than 
seem churlish, he would take a glass of cider or 
harmless lemonade. ‘The lemonade was noth- 
ing,”’ said the rum-seller, ‘‘but I knew how it would 
end. The only safety, boys, for any man, no 
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matter how strong his resolution is outside the 
doors of the saloon.” 
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liquor is the disease it entails on the children of 
the drunkard. 

In Great Britain it affects the physical frame 
less sensibly than in this climate, and there are 
many English, Irish and Seotchmen among us, 
old men, who have taken whiskey moderately all 
of their lives. But their children inevitably suf- 
fer. They are either nervous, dyspeptic, epilep- 
tic, or, worst and most common fate of all, they 
inherit an overmastering appetite for drink, which, 
once gratified, proves sure and speedy ruin to 
mind and body. All of our readers can recall 
such families. The only safety for them is abso- 
lutely to refrain from its use. 

The only chance of rescue for a man who has 
begun to drink, is to stop, at once and altogether. 
No matter how far he has gone, nor how enfeebled 
he is, let there be no temporizing, 
off.” 
physician, and—stop. 


no “tapering 
Let him put himself into the care of a good 
That is the sole cure. No 
torture, probably, can equal it. The way to avoid 
that torture, boys, is never to begin with the first 
glass. 
+ 
For the Companion. 


OUR OWN. 


Our cottage may be smu, the landseape tame; 
Our flowers may lack a new high-sounding name; 
Our chosen paths be rocky or wind-blown, 

And yet we love our own! 


Phe little child that sits beside our feet 

May rob us of our strength and rest so sweet, 

And cause our way with cares to be thick strewn, 
And yet we love our own! 


There may be faiver lands and brigh‘er skies, 
Chere may be friends more faithful or more wise 
Than any we have ever seen or known; 
But each will love his own! 
CLARA B. WEATH. 


+? 
For the Companion, 
A FIGHT WITH WOLVES. 

In the year 1873, the narrator was agent for the 
Bartlett lumbering company of Canada. The seat of 
the company's operations that winter was the exten- 
sive pine and yellow spruce forests about the head- 
waters of Gilehrist’s River. 

Camps and sheds for the various gangs of men and 
teams were built in September at different points in 
the woods; and in November, just previous to snow, 
I was employed in buying and sending in supplies of 
flour, meat, molasses, beans, ete., for winter use. 

These supplies were taken up the river in bateaus. 
But “Camp No.7,” located four miles above the 
“Otter Rapids,” could only be reached by a “tote 
team,” as it is called, such a team consisting of a yoke 
of oxen and a large sled with broad wooden shoes. 

Sleds of this sort are used both on snow and bare 
ground, and ona rough trail through woods are the 
very safest kind of vehicle. 

A yoke of large brockle-faced oxen had been sent 
in charge of one of the company’s employés, whose 
name was Zibe Me Vickers. 

I well remember this Zibe,—or Ziba,—for he had, 
by all odds, the bushiest shock of red hair I ever saw 
on a man’s head, or rather, I should say, a boy’s; for 
Zibe could hardly have been more than nineteen 
years old at that time. He talked partly through his 
nose, and drawled his words. 





But his wits were as 
quick as his tongue was slow,—as those undertak- 
ing to impose on him were quite apt to find out to 
their cost. 

On the morning of the 17th of November, Zibe set 
off from the landing at the foot of the rapids for No. 
7 with a load. Iwas then stopping at a settler’s 
shanty, five miles further down the river; and I ex- 
pected Zibe and the team back down there that even 
ing. Nightcame. Hedidn’tcome. It was dark and 
wet, and pretty cold. I felta little uneasy about him, 
but hoped that nothing worse than a break-down on 
the road had befallen him. 

At last, about eleven o'clock, he came, dripping 
wet, but steaming! 

“Mr. R——, them woods up yon is jest b'ilin with 
wulves!”’ were his first words. ‘An’ they've et up 
ole Bright and Broad, in spite of me?” 

“What! killed the oxen!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, killed um and et um—an’ come within skin 
of gettin’ me to top off with!’ cried Zibe. “Oh, I 
tell yer, sir, them whole woods is a-roarin’ with um!” 

I had heard stories of wolves killing sheep and 
stock thereabouts that season, but had not held the 
matter to be of much consequence. 

At first, [could hardly credit Zibe’s story. He had 
been till near night getting up to No.7, he told us, 
on account of ‘‘windfalls” across the trail during the 
late rain storms, which had to be cleared away with 
his axe. 

After reaching the camp, he had to unload and 
feed the oxen, and it was dark before he started back; 
but he thought the cattle would follow the trail. So 
he sat down on the sled himself, and holding fast by 
one of the stakes, let them pick their way as they 
liked. 

They had not gone more than half a mile when he 
heard a dreadful howling off in the woods. Heknew 
it was wolves, but was not very much alarmed till, 
on a sudden, one howled in the road ahead of the 
oxen. 

In less than half a minute after that, he said, they 
were all about the cattle, howling, snarling, and 
smashing through the underbrush. 

He now stood up on the sled and shouted, hoping 
to scare them off, but they soon began to dash up and 
snap at the oxen. 

Thus far the cattle had not paid much attention to 
the wolves, but now they began to bawl and run. 
Zibe held on by the stake for some distance. But 
presently the sled struck against a tree and the tongue 
pulled out. 

On went the oxen, dangling the sled-tongue after 
them. 

Luckily for Zibe, the wolves were so intent after 
the cattle that they did not seem to notice him—left 
on the sled: and he at once climbed a low beech, the 
same against which the sled had struck. 

Not much farther on, he thonght, the oxen must 
have got hung up among the trees in their yoke, or 


He had been running. 


else the wolves had pulled them down. He heard 
them bellowing pitifully, with the whole pack snarl- 
ing and growling around them; and taking advantage 
of their being all gathered about the oxen, Zibe at 
length got down from the beech, and making a defour 
through the woods, struck the trail about a mile be- 
low, and came home. 

Next morning, Zibe and the settler, whose name 
was Dufur, took a gun and went up the trail to see 
what they could discover. 

They came home a little after noon, and reported 
that the whole drove of wolves were still at the place 
where they had throttled the oxen. They had heard 
the outery and growling a mile off, but had gone up 
where they could plainly see them. The brutes were 
so large, and looked so fierce, that they had not judged 
it best to fire at them. Dufur said he had counted 
seventeen. 

As nothing could be done at No. 7 with such neigh- 
bors as these, I thought it best to make an effort to 
exterminate the brutes, 

Directly after dinner, we set off for the haunts of 
the maranders, with Dufur’s “‘spring-board” and old 
white horse Nance. We had borrowed a gun of a 
neighboring settler for Zibe; and I had a double-bar- 
relled muzzle-loading gun myself. We had no bul- 
lets, but Dufur had a two-pound bag of buckshot and 
plenty of powder. The settler 
had, furthermore, a small 
quantity of strychnine, with 
which he had previously plan- 
ned to poison off the wolves, 
and also some assafeetida, used 
for baiting traps. 

But on coming near where 
Dufur and Ziba had that fore- 
noon seen the pack round the 
bones of the oxen, not a wolf i 
was now visible. They had 
picked the bones smooth and 
white, and gone. 

But Dufur thought 
they were in the vicin- 
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ity. We went on to the camp, and there housed old 
Nance and the spring-board. 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Zibe thought that, unless the wolves found other 
game, they would be very likely to return to the bones 
of the cattle before morning; and he proposed build- 
ing a platform up in a tree near the spot, and watch- 
ing for them from it. 
tion. 


It was now about four 


We took some boards from the camp, and going 
back to the place where the sled was lying in the road, 
got that for a framework for our platform. 

Carrying it near the spot where the bones were, we 
at length contrived to suspend it, by the ox-chains, 
betwixt two trees, ata height of twelve or thirteen 
feet from the ground. The boards were then laid on 
the sled-bars, and the platform was complete. To 
get on it, we had now only to climb the smaller of 
the two trees. 

Dufur now bethought himself of the assafeetida. 

“That ll draw ’em!’’ said he. “They'll smell it 
miles!’ 

So we now set off to scatter the assafetida in the 
woods and make trails of it leading in to the plat- 
form. 

We all listened attentively enough; and a few mo- 
ments after, I distinctly heard a peculiar, dismal 
howling, though seemingly at a great distance. 

“The very same noise I heerd las’ night!’ Zibe ex- 
claimed. 

With that we made for our platform. We heard 
the howling again several times; and Dufur rathe 
showed the white feather now; he wanted to go to 
the camp instead of the platform, But Zibe and I 
were still for carrying out our first plan. 

“Wal, but I sha’n’t leave my hoss thar in that 
camp!” Dufur exclaimed. 
yer platform, but I shall go to the camp, and look 
arter my hoss.” 

So he made for the camp; while Zibe and I ran on 
and soon reached our “‘swing-shelf,’’ between the two 
maples, which we at once mounted, and then waited 
for further developments. 

It was pretty dark already and coming on darker 
still, for the weather was thick cloudy. We heard 
howling at intervals, for half an hour, but apparently 
no nearer than the first, till all at once a wolf sang 
out hideously close at hand, and in less than ten sec- 
onds, as it seemed to me, more than a dozen of them 
dashed up with a tremendous outery. 

It was so dark we could barely make out their 
forms. 

At length, I discerned the outline of a head raised 
toward our platform, and catching the fiery gleam of 
an eye, fired down at him, With a loud yell the 
brute went rolling over; while with similar yelps, his 
savage comrades scurried away, and standing at a lit- 
tle distance off, howled long and loud at this unex- 
pected salute. 

But they soon came dashing back, all together; and 
with this Zibe and I both fired and killed two more. 

“Hunky!” shouted Zibe. “Load up, quick, and 





hand me the powder!” 
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This seemed a good sugges- | 


“You fellers can go to | 


“Haven't you got the powder?” said I. 

“No,” said he, “nor the shot either!” 

In the hurry of parting with Dufur, neither we nor 
he had thought to divide the shot and powder. The 
scamp had it all with him. There were we, on our 
platform, with two empty guns and all those wolves 
tumbling round underneath. 

Aiter an hour we began shouting to Dufur and 
made the woods resound. Presently he heard us, and 
so-hoed in response, ten or a dozen times. His shout- 
ing had an effect which he had probably not antici- 
pated. The wolves heard him and started off in that 
direction. A few minutes after, we heard him fire. 

We heard Dufur fire as many as a dozen times dur- 
ing the next two or three hours. 

In this way the night passed. 

As soon as it had grown fairly light, we went cau- 
tiously out toward the camp, to see how our Dufur 
had fared, and on coming in sight of it saw, through 
the trees, a rather odd spectacle. Crouched on the 
roof, in very forlorn plight, sat our friend, looking 
as if he had not stirred for the last two hours. The 
camp-door was open, and three or four wolves seemed 
busy just within it. On our calling out, two of them 


ran off into the woods; the others, we now saw, were 
crippled and too much hurt to more than craw). 
Dufur heard us and turned his head, 






















rH WOLVES. 


“For merecy’s sake, come and drive the critters 

off !" he cried, in a woe-hegone voice. 

Hastening up, Zibe knocked the three maimed 
| wolves on the head forthwith; and Dufur, very stiff 
with cold and rheumatism, got down off the camp- 
roof. Three other wolves lay dead round the shanty. 

Altogether, we had despatched nine of the pack, 
and we saw nothing more of the rest that winter. 
They were the gray forest wolves of that region, 
gaunt, shaggy, hideous creatures, taller and longer 
than the largest dog. Dufur and Zibe skinned them, 
and we drew the hides home on the “spring-board,”’ 
by hand. 

The Province pays a “premium” of eight dollars 
for a wolf-sealp; and the hides brought two dollars 
apiece, for robes; so that in all, the “hunt” netted 
about ninety dollars. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE 
* OF CHARLES SUMNER. 

Charles Sumner is known to the present generation 
asa man of singular moral courage, with a tendency 
to dogmatic self-assertion in advocating unpopular 
opinions, and never flinching from any moral posi- 
tion which he had once, in military phrase, ‘‘oceupied 
in force.” It is interesting, therefore, to trace the 
sources whence he deyived his independence and in 
trepidity of character. 

In the case of some eminent men who appear to 
have been “born to command,” we can easily discern 
their leading quality in accounts of the wilfulness, 
| waywardness, and impatience of control, which they 

displayed in their childhood and boyhood. 
| Sumner did not belong to this class. His independ- 
ence began in dependence. That he became such a 
master in the higher branches of learning, was due 
to the fact that he was the most docile of pupils. 
That he was found, in full manhood, to be sucha 
resolute force among reformers and statesmen, was 
equally referrible to the fact that he had learned to 
obey, before he aspired to govern. The story of his 
early school and college life is therefore one of al- 
most childlike trust in his teachers. 

They inflamed him with the love of knowledge, as 
well as poured knowledge into him from their abun- 
dant stores; and his gratitude to them was so great 
that, for a considerable period, he appeared to be a 
mere recipient of the ideas of other men,and to have 
no marked intellectual force and character of his 
own, 

When he came into public life as the champion of 
disputed right and justice, and was compelled to 
struggle, in the tug of debate, with learned jurists 
and experienced statesmen, the advantage of his ear- 
ly readiness to receive knowledge from other minds 
was made manifest in the skill with which he used 
his learning to give authority to his opinions. 

Among all the reformers and philanthropists who 
have appeared in our country during the past thirty 
or forty years, he was specially distinguished as a 
man whose mind was the most fertile in citing for- 
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midable precedents in support of every one of his ob- 
noxious principles. 

His father is still remembered by old inhabitants 
of Boston as “Sheriff Sumner,’’—a strong Jefferson- 
ian Democrat, a man of pronounced views on all pub 
lic questions, and distinguished for the singular 
courtesy he displayed to any criminal he was unfor- 
tunately called upon to hang. 

Anecdotes are recorded of his desire to make as 
easy and graceful as possible the passage of a repent- 
ant or half-repentant pirate, or murderer, from 
this world to the next, with the least shock to his 
feelings that the law would allow. 

He always treated the victim of justice in the high- 
bred manner proper to a gentleman of the old school; 
and would blandly offer him, before execution, all 
those little attentions that softened the horrors 
which inevitably attend death under ignominious 
circumstances. 

His toast at a school festival in 1827 was character- 
istic of the man. It was this: “Good learning and 
good manners; two good companions. 
they meet, they ought never to part.” 

He was as conscientious as he was punctilious. He 
left his children the inheritance of an unstained 
name, though he was often called upon to resist 
temptations which might hay@ added to his wealth 
and position, but which woyfll have soiled his incor- 
ruptible integrity. 

Sumner’s mother was 
and one of my most pl 
easional opportunity 
ealling on her sor 


Happy when 










10oble woman throughout; 
Sant remembrances is the oe- 
had to converse with her, in 
Charles and George. She was 
of the most revered matrons of 
ge of eighty her mind was as clear 
irm and her judgment decisive. 

ner was born on January 6th, 1811, his 
da accompanying him into the world. 
S were poor-looking babes enough, not 
more than three and a half pounds each, 
Iving such little promise of surviving that they 
were not dressed for some days. 

Charles proved himself an obedient pupil from the 
moment he entered an infant school to the time he 
entered the Boston Latin School, One circumstance 
must surprise all those who are accustomed to the 
furious haste which marked his letters in his maturer 
years, It was sometimes difficult to decipher them; 
yet he was carefully trained in the art of writing a 
clear and beautiful hand, and received a “ecard mer- 
it’ from the best writing-inaster then in Boston, for 
his excellence in penmanship, or rather penboyship. 

He was intended for mereantile life; but his own 
disposition was in another direction. Out of the 
casual copper cents which, in some mysterious way, 


and g 


come into the possession of all boys, he saved enough 
to purchase a well-worn copy of a Latin Grammar 
and “Liber Primus,” 
longer needed them. 


from an older boy who no 

He studied these secretly, out of school hours; and 
then, having nearly mastered them, came to his fath- 
er with a request that he might be instructed in Latin 
and Greek. He was accordingly sent to the Latin 
School at the age of ten, meeting there some boys 
who afterward became men of note, such as Robert 
C. Winthrop, George S. Hillard, James Freeman 
Clarke, and Samuel F. Smith, the last now univer- 
sally known for that lyrie which is in all hymn-books, 
beginning “America to Thee.” 

At the Latin School he held a respectable but not 
prominent rank, and was surpassed in brilliancy of 
accomplishment by many of those whom he aftey 
wards surpassed in the gr 





at struggles of public life. 
The prizes he won were always second or third prizes. 

In the exhibition in August, 1826, which is memora- 
ble in the annals of the Boston Latin School on ac- 
count of the attendance of so many eminent person- 
ages, including John Quincy Adams, President of the 
United States, his part was the sixth on the list. But, 
during all the period he was at school, his miscella 
neous reading was, like Macaulay's, very large. A 
certain ravenous appetite for knowledge, outside of 
the prescribed studies, was his apecial characteristic. 

One of the prizes he won was Gibbon’s great his- 
tory; and history was the study which interested him 
most. One of his accomplished classmates testifies to 
the extent of his information on matters of which 
they knew little or nothing. 

“We boys,” he says, ‘felt the superiority of his 
mind and education, though we could get above him 
... The first lever heard of 
Romans was from a discussion 
He 
had a full sense of his knowledge, yet he never ob- 
truded it upon his fellows, or showed any self-con- 
ceit.”” And he goes on to say that Sumner, at the 
age of eleven, when he had got into a dispute with an 
ill-natured teacher on a geographical question, dared 
the teacher to ask him any question in geography 
which he could not answer. 

After deep meditation, the boy was asked where 
Cumana was; and the answer was so full and precise 
that he was spared from replying to any other query. 
He wrote a compendium of English history at the 
age of fourteen. 

At his father’s table he sometimes met persons who, 


at times in school rank. 
the Labarum of the 
he had, in common talk, with one of his mates. 


as officers in the army and navy, or as travellers in 
distant lands, had something novel to communicate; 
and the boy of thirteen or fourteen was insatiably 
curious to learn everything he could from their ob- 
servation and experience. 

It may be said that few boys of his age equalled 
him in the mass of his general knowledge, or in his 
constant desire to increase it. 

Morally he was pure. No profane or indecent 
words were ever heard from his lips. Mr. Pierce, in 
his interesting biography of Sumner, has this charac- 
teristic anecdote. ‘Soon after he entered the Latin 
School, a classmate of rather diminutive size was at- 
tempting a juvenile oath, when Charles called the at- 
tention of the boys and turned the laugh on him, by 
saying, with a comical expression of face, ‘Hear little 
He says damn.’”’ 

It is needless to add that the lad’s attempt to ob- 
tain importance by blasphemy miserably failed. 

It is curious to note that Charles Sumner was in- 
tended for a military career. He himself desired to 
be a cadet in the national military academy at West 
Point. This not being practicable, his father thought 
ef placing him in the private military academy of 
Capt. Partridge, at Middleton, Connecticut, 
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the father writes to Capt. Par- 
tridge, “named Charles Sumner, in his fifteenth 
year, and large of his age, though not of so firm 


“T have a son,”’ 


and solid a constitution as I would wish to have 
him. He has no immoral practices and propensi- 
ties known to me; he has acquired a pretty good 
knowledge of 


Latin and Greek; 


“Sumner was not in the habit of changing his 
| Opinions or purposes. He adhered to them as 
|long as he could. .. . If he appointed a certain 
| evening to gu into Boston, he would go, even ina 

violent snow-storm. 
| “Being a lover of truth, if he conceived he had 
reached the 





understands the 
fundamental 
rules of arithme- 
tic, and has a su- 
perficial 
edge 
whole.’”’ 

The result of 
all Sheriff Sum- 
ner’s 
to 
educated for mil- 
itary life ended 
at last in send- 
ing the lad to 
Harvard College, 
which he en- 
tered on Sept. 1, 
1826, he 
was nearly six- 
teen. 

Ilis college ca- 


knowl- 
of the 


endeavors 
have Charles 





when 


honor- 
In 


TH 


reer was 
able to him. 
the first of 
requisites, purity 
of character, he 
wis 
His 
in Greek and Latin, in modern languages, in 


blameless. 


proficiency 


English composition, in general history, was such | 
as to place him on an equality with the brightest | 


members of his cl: but, like Macaulay, he 


broke down in mathematics, and, like Ma 





iwulay, 
afterwards regretted his neglect of that science. 


On one occasion the professor plied him with | 


questions on some branch of applied mathematics, 
“T can’t answer,’ was Sumner’s despairing re- 
ply; “IL don’t pretend to know anything about 
mathematics.” 
The professor's sharp retort was: ‘Mathemat- 


ics! 


mathematics! 
This is not mathematics. This is physics.” 

At Commencement he had an inferior part. He 
was not one of the sixteen members elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in a class numbering | 
only forty-eight, although afterwards his oration | 
before the Society, on ‘The Scholar, the Artist, 
the Jurist and the Philanthropist,” ranks with the 
best Phi Beta Kappa orations ever delivered at 
Cambridge. 

Perhaps the peculiarity which distinguished | 
Sumner from his fellow-students at college was | 
He 


known. | 


the wide range of his miscellaneous reading. 
1 that be 
This disposition to acquire knowledge outside of 


early desired to know al ean 
the special departments he was required to study | 
accompanied him when he entered the Law School 
of Harvard University, 

In his nineteenth year we find him an assid- 
uous student of the great English poets and prose 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
including Shakespeare, Bacon, Ben Jonson and 
Jeremy Taylor. He seemed to indulge in no ree- 
reations except those which result from diversity 
in purely intellectual employment. } 

Unlike most young men, he had no interest in | 
games and athletic sports, in dogs and horses; | 
and it is doubtful if he ever learned to danee. He 
gloried in a miserly el 





itech on every hour of his 
a “sacred avarice ;” 
patient of every temptation to indulge in any 
amusement which did not, in some way, add to 


time, calling it and was im- | 


his mental improvement. 

Ilis love of knowledge early attracted the atten- | 
tion of Judge Story, who, indeed, came to love | 
him so much that he adopted him as one of his 


| Legislature. They confessed their guilt, and were 
properly sentenced to pay a fine and to suffer 
imprisonment. But before they could be trans- 
ferred to prison, they were pardoned on condition 
| of paving the fines, and are now at liberty. 
‘There is no more detestable crime than that of 
| bribery. It aims at the very foundation of Gov- 
ernment. It is impossible that men should feel 
a respect for the laws when they have a well- 
| erounded suspicion that there is corruption in 
| the Government that executes the law. ‘The case 
| is much worse when, as in this instance, the law- 
makers were corrupted. 


own family, and treated him as though he were 
one of his own children. 
With all 


was commonly genial and jocose in his relations 


his earnestness and seriousness, he 


with his fellow-students. There are even tradi- 


tions preserved of witty things which he said. | 


Thus when he was told of the prodigious pre- 
cocity which the boy Zerah Colburn evinced in 


solving difficult questions in arithmetic, he happi- | 


ly quoted Pope's couplet, 


“As vet a child, nor vet a fool to fame, 


He lisped in numbers, for the numbe ° 


+ came,” 


And when one of his college mates had obtained 


a prominent part in an approaching exhibition, 
he gleefully congratulated him with the saluta- 
tion: “Good-morning, Lam happy to meet with a 
man of parts.” 

His of English writers of the old 
school had familiarized his mind with the now al- 


knowledge 





most disused word of ‘parts’? as synonymous 
with “talents” or ‘abilities.’ 

But his greed for knowledge, which 
threatened at first to overwhelm and suffoeate his 
individuality, he still 


with all 


the Law School traces of the original force which 


was afterwards so strikingly displayed in his pub- | 


lie career, 

In a pedestrian exeursion to Lake Champlaiy, 
in one of the college vacations, Sumner persisted 
in going to the end of the journey, though his 
companions, one after another, gave out; and a 
classmate, the Rev. Dr. Emery, tells us that, 
















Don’t vou know the difference? | 


| favor to the rich. 





showed in college and in| 


truth on any 
| : | i] subject, e. 4., 
the slavery 
question, he 
would not yield 
to the exigency 
of the times, or 
to any author- 
itv, however 
high. His per- 
sistency in 
whatever he un- 
dertook was im- 
movable.” 

At the age of 
twenty he wrote 
to his friend 
Stearns: ‘Truth 
always walks 
lame 
It is time which hab- 
ie Wings that bear her 








when she 


year afterwards, in an- 
a letter of condolence on 
th of his sister Matilda, 
vith him, he says: “I have 
but [Still have other sisters and 
brothers entitled to my instructions and protec- 
tion. 





REBUKED. 





lost a sister; 


I strive to forget my loss in an inereased re- 
yard for the living.” 

In such unpremeditated utterances as these, we 
discern the vague dawn of that self-reliance 
which eventually made him sucha great Force in 
our national affairs. His learning, however ex- 
tensive, his integrity, however stainless, would 
have been impotent to make him a power in poli- 
tics, had it not been that the learning and the in- 
tegrity were backed by a force of will which gave 
efficiency to both. The character of Charles Sum- 
| ner is the most precious legacy he has left to his 
| countrymen, E. P. Wuippe. 
+o 
| IMPARTIAL JUSTICE. 


| Several recent events call attention to the max- 


im that justice knows no difference between of- 
fenders. Of course, we do not mean that justice 
is always dealt out impartially to men who have 
broken any law of human origin; but real justice 
is that which shows neither fear of the strong nor 

Two of the cases arise out of the very peculiar 
and unsatisfactory state of affairs in California, 
and especially in San Francisco, The leading 
agitator, who has acquired a reputation all over 
the country by the violence and foulness of his 
speeches,— Denis Kearney,—has been arrested, 
tried, and convicted, on a charge of using incen- 
diary language, intended to excite his hearers to 
riot. In spite of his political influence, and the 
active efforts of his followers to save him from 
punishment, he has been sent to the penitentiary, 
and is now undergoing the penalty fixed by law 
for his offence. 

Again, a furious quarrel between the editor of 
a newspaper in San Francisco and the mayor of 
the city, a clergyman, has led to the assassination 
of the editor by the son of the mayor, who is also 
aclergyman, The murderer is now in jail, await- 
ing his trial, and there is every reason to sup- 


| pose that he will be punished as if he were a 


common ruftian, instead of a minister of the gos- 
pel of peace. 
The other case is of a different class, and is an 


}example of what should not exist in the adminis- 


tration of justice. Several men who have been 


} prominent in Pennsylvania politics were lately 


tried on a charge of bribing members of the State 


Whoever is guilty of 
tampering with a legislature deserves the sever- 
est punishment which the law permits. 

To add to the enormity of the offence, these 
men had been much in publie life. They could 
not have been ignorant offenders against the law. 
The community should have been able to look 
confidently to them as examples of uprightness. 
Their sin was without excuse, and it should have 
been punished with all the solemnity and sever- 
ity that the law demanded. 

There are sometimes good reasons why the 


| punishment of offenders should be partly or 
wholly remitted. A youth who has been led 
astray may often be saved, if he can be made to 
| realize the evil of his ways without being sent to 
prison. The lack of opportunities to know the law 
and its penalty is more rarely a cause for being 
lenient. Previous good conduct, and evidence 
that the criminal has committed one error alone, 





under circumstances of great temptation, is also 
used as a plea for mercy, and sometiines with 
effect. 

When neither of these excuses can be given; 
when it is evident that offenders are shielded by 
their position, whether it be their wealth, their 
social standing, or their political station and in- 
fluence, then favor shown them hasa tendency to 
bring the law into contempt. 

It is important for every person who regards 
the law as a device for the protection of society, 
to avoid feeling the slightest sympathy for men 
who have wilfully done wrong, no matter how 
high their standing. The old Roman judge who 
passed sentence upon his own son, when the 
proof of his guilt was clear, is the best type of 
the upright administrator of the law, and of the 
patriotic citizen. 

— +> — 

For the Companion, 

WATER LILIES. 

Springing from out the dull brook’s oozing mould, 
With chalices made moist with wine of rain, 
I marvel at these flowers withouten stain, 
Whose lives are in the mornings of the days, 
Exceeding white the raimentings that fold 


Their yellow hearts of virginal soft gold,— 
Bright palaces, maybe, of midnight fays, 


Who well may love the Venice of this stream; 

For I have seen them playing in a dream, 

When the water begins to brighten beneath the moon, 
Adventurous voyagers in a rose-leaf boat, 

Leagues out from land, until aroused too soon, 

A cricket sounded his loud clarion note, 

Or choiring birds began their morning tune! 





Then white mist bright with shining of the sun; 
A theusand musical swallows darting through 
Touch the still stream where little ripples run, 
Fair saffron roses bended down with dew 

Drop petals loosened by the ruinous rain; 

Like stars at twilight coming one by one, 

I watch the lilies blossoming again. 





Perchance it was in some sweet spot like this 
That the king’s daughter wakened with a kiss 
The child found hidden in that far strange land; 
Such flowers as these within his innocent hand 
sabe Pan might hold, in hills of Argolis, 
Lying asleep beside a lilied brook, 
Dreaming beside his budded shepherd crook ! 
GEORGE Moknis. 





PRINCE LEOPOLD’S VISIT. 

The youngest son of the Queen of England is 
expected among us this summer. Besides pass- 
ing some days at Newport at the height of the 
season there, he will probably make a somewhat 
extensive tour of the country. 

The prince is now twenty-seven years old, and 
of judgment mature enough to derive benefit 
from what he will see in the new world. 

It is customary to praise princes because they 
are princes. Our knowledge of this young gen- 
tleman is derived wholly from the English news- 
papers, in which his name often appears in con- 
nection with the opening and founding of schools 
and colleges, All the children of the Queen ap- 
pear to have accepted a portion of public duty as 
their share, and the part which Prince Leopold 
seems to have chosen is that of formally opening 
and laying the corner-stones of institutions of 
learning; a duty which he performs with a blend- 
ing of earnestness, grace and dignity which has 
endeared him to the English people. 

Princes can easily get fine speeches, and even 
good speeches, written for them by able men who 
love the cause the speeches may be designed to 
promote. Prince Leopold’s addresses bear the 
stamp of originality. He is accustomed to speak 
several times on the same occasion, and we feel 
in reading his speeches, that they are the genu- 
ine utterance of his own generous heart and lib- 
eral mind, 
at the 
eift of 
His speech 
was in the best possible tone, even in the pas 


In October last, the prince presided 
opening of Firth College in Sheffield, the 
a wealthy manufacturer of that city. 





ages 
with which some of the more enlightened among 
his auditors might not agree. Alluding to Mr. 
Firth’s previous benefactions, he said,— 

“We cannot wonder that when a man has tasted 
the happiness of great and generous actions he is 
eager to enjoy the high delight again, and finds 
other triumphs and satisfactions insipid as com- 
pared with the triumph and satisfaction of con- 
ferring on his fellow-townsmen a real and lasting 
good,”’ 

He took oceasion to gratify his mother by com- 
plimenting a minister for whom she is known to 
have a high regard. The prince said, ‘I have 
lately been reading a book about Sheffield, as 
Sheffield was more than a generation ago, written 
by a great master of style and language, and giv- 
ing a startling picture of things as they then 
were. That book was ‘Sybil; or the Two Na- 
tions,’ by Benjamin Disraeli. And the two na- 
tions of which the title spoke were the nation 
of the rich and the nation of the poor. The wide 
gulf that has existed between class and class has, 
I trust, been in great measure bridged over now 
throughout all England, thanks to the statesmen 
of all parties alike and not least to the illustrious 
author of the very book. I am sure the many 
who listen to me now could testify to the great 
and successful efforts that have been made in 
Sheffild itself to diffuse that sound education which 
has always proved to be so powerful an agent in 
reconciling the different classes and teaching 
them to understand one another. I trust there 
will be many a Sheftield child who will take ad- 
vantage of the benefits here alluded to, who, born 
in a poor and humble home, will attend your ex- 
cellent primary schools, will gain one of your 
primary scholarships, will follow the course of 
your Firth College, and will proceed thence to 
take his or her degree with honors at one of the 
universities to which Firth College will be affil- 
iated.” 
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He spoke with tender veneration also of those 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where, he 
said, men are still to be found who are “examples 
of unworldliness and meditation in the midst of 
a hurrying age, and who teach us that it is still 
possible to love truth aud wisdom more than fame 
and fortune.”’ 

Recently, Prince Leopold laid the corner-stone 
of a high school in Oxford, designed for the boys 
of the city, thus nobly ending the ancient vul- 
gar warfare between gown and town. It was at 
Oxford that the prince himself was educated, 
and his love of the university breaks forth in 
many of his speeches. 

“It was here,” said he, “that I first became ac- 
quainted, so to speak, with the outer world, and 
it was here that I found displayed before me 
those educational advantages which Iam now so 
anxious should be placed in some degree at least 
within the reach of all.” 

He spoke also of the great advantage the Ox- 
ford boys would have over the pupils of the great 
public schools in living at home while pursuing 
their studies. ‘“‘If,’’ said he, “the tone of the 
home-life be high, and the tone of the school-life 
be high also, each may help and foster the other.” 

We shall welcome this amiable and _high- 
minded prince as a member of the true aristocracy 
of his great country. Who are the true aristo- 
crats? All citizens, of whatever degree or rank, 
who have a genuine public spirit, who lore the 
public weal, and do their part in promoting it. 

Prince Leopold is the only prince we know of 
in Europe who is good enough for a good Ameri- 
ean girl. 

— 4 = 
MORE THAN PUBLIC HONORS. 

A man died in Boston, a few weeks since, who never 
held a public office, neither was he rich, nor of high 
social position. Yet more than a thousand merchants 
were present at his funeral, and that, too, in the 
busiest hour of the day. 

Strong men, as they passed by the bier, wept, and 
stooping, kissed the face of the dead. 

“Why do you weep?” asked one of a negro. 

“He fed and clothed me,” was the sobbing reply, 
“when [escaped from Richmond, and ever since he 
has been to me a brother.” 

A tremulous old woman came hobbling up to the 
coffin to look for the last time on the face of the man 
who had saved her from a life of dissipation and 
crime, 

A young man followed her. He had been raised 
from the gutter and snatched from ruin by him over 
whose lifeless form he wept. 

When friends and kinsmen had passed before the 
silent bier, there came clerks, laborers and seamen, 
whom the dead man had employed. They were there 
because, knowing him better than all others, they 
loved him. 

The man thus mourned was Dea. Franklin Snow 
Thirty-three years before, he had come to Boston, a 
poor orphan boy. His first service was in a fish- 
house, at a salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. 

Though poor, he had brought with him valuable 
capital. He was a Christian, with a pure spirit ina 
sound body. Though his own master since le was 
fourteen, he had no evil habits. 

His employers had taken him on probation; they 
soon found that they needed both his influence and 
his services. He, on his part, valued them because 
they taught him correct business principles. 


Ile also connected himself with another company, 
—a Christian church—that he might be about his 
Master’s business. Both in the counting-room and in 
the sanctuary, he regarded God as equally near him. 
What ought to be done he did, whether it was easy 
er difficult. 

Ile made money, but he never suffered himself to 
become rich. For he considered himself the Lord’s 
cashier, whose every check he was bound to pay 
whenever presented. Thousands of such drafts were 
presented by all sorts of persons. Not one, if sent by 
tle Master, ever heard Dea. Snow say, “No funds.” 

So active was he in business that he seemed indif- 
ferent to recreation. But he had one holiday each 
week; it was the holy day of the Sabbath. “Blot out 
Sunday,” he once wrote to a friend, “and half the 
pleasure of my life will be gone.’’ On that day he 
re-created himself, ° 

Ilis life was filled up with little deeds of service. 
His was a great heart, which took in the intemperate 
and the profligate. The worse a man was, the warmer 
glowed his sympathy for him. ‘That man is worth 
saving,’ he would say, ‘and I ought to try and save 
him.” 

Many aman whom the good deacon had helped to 
come to himself dropped a tear over his lifeless body, 
More welcomed him as he entered heaven. 

—~~oo-—— 
SUN SPOTS. 

Once in about eleven years, the sun completes a 
spot-cycle. Its commencement is marked by a pe- 
riod of great solar activity, when spots for two or 
three years are numerous and large upon its surface. 
These gradually disappear, and the sun remains more 
or less quiescent during the remainder of the time. 

A new spot-cycle is now in full action. Portions 
of the huge blazing surface of the sun are dotted 
with spots. They throng the solar territories, ap- 
pearing in rows, or groups, or more frequently, the 
large spots are surrounded by families of small ones. 
They are of enormous dimensions. Some are so large 
that our whole globe might be rolled into the seeming 
cavern, and our largest continents would not cover 
others, while many are so small that they can be seen 
only in telescopes of high power. 

Some of these spots will continue for months, 
cthers will quickly disappear, and others will break 
up into small ones, while new ones will more than 
fill the deserted places, and give variety to the ever- 
changing exhibition. . 

Sun-spots, seen through the telescope, present a 
very curious appearance. The central part, or umbra, 
is black; the border, or penumbra, is usually of a gray- 
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ish tint; and, surrounding the spots for thousands of | 
miles, the sun’s surface seems to be piled into ridges, 
dotted with groups of small shining spots, called 
facule, from a Latin word meaning ‘small torches.” 

The wisest astronomers cannot tell with certainty 
the cause of sun-spots, or give 
currence of the outbreak once in eleven years. It is 
well-established that there is an intimate relation be- 
tween sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism. It is 
strongly affirmed that the disturbed condition of the 
sun at this period is retlected on the earth in Northern 
Lights, waves of intense heat, and storms of un- 
usual severity. The devastating tornadoes and cy- 
clones at the West, and the display of auroral light 
in Scottish skies, lend their aid to support this theory. 

A fascinating field of observation is thus laid open 
before intelligent observers. Three things are to be 
watched for, the occurrence of great storms, the ap- 
proach of a heat-wave, and the appearance of North- 
ern Lights. Clear-headed observers can work at 
these problems even if they are not trained astrono- 
mers; for if ever the cause of sun-spots and the rea- 
son of their periodicity are made clear, the work will 
be accomplished by close and long-continued obser 
vation. 


+o 
TEACHING BEFORE LEARNING. 

A lad of fourteen, of an exceptionally nervous tem- 
perament, became a convert at a revival in a camp- 
meeting. Instead of taking his quickened love for 
God home with him to make him a better son and 
brother and a more diligent scholar, he insisted upon 
going into the pulpit to preach. The singularity of 
his youthful appearance, the wild fervor of his ap- 
peals, drew crowds to hear him. The ‘‘Boy-Evange- 
list’? became an attraction in the sect to which he be- 
longed. 

He was sent from one congregation to another, 
producing wherever he went a feverish excitement. 
The inevitable result followed, 

He was but a child; without experience, knowledge, 
or even observation. 
in his sermons; 


There could be no substance 
they were only wild, incoherent cries, 
which excited his own emotional nature to the utter- 
most. 

Finding, however, that they began to fail in their 
effect on his hearers, he adopted certain eccentricities 
of behavior to secure attention; such as running up 
and down the aisles, and poising himself on one leg. 
In ashort time these actions degenerated into buffoon- 
ery, and it was found that the lad’s mind was im- 
paired; the long nervous strain had unseated his rea 
son. 

This is an extreme case, probably. 
marked tendency in youth to become 
teachers they have been learners. Mere 
babies of seven or eight write stories for the papers, 
and lads who are little older edit journals. Even for 
the religious world books are written in which im- 
mitculate little saints convert godless mothers and 
drunken fathers. Now for one such case as this in 
actual life, there are thousands of faulty little ones 
who need to be taught obedience, and respect for their 
parents. 

There are very few children, too, whose brains will 
bear the forcing and unnatural light of 
notoriety. 


But there is a 
American 
before 


hewspaper 
Wholesome mental growth is found in the 
quiet and seclusion of a pure home life. 
+o 
WHY QUACKS SUCCEED. 
Any explanation of the success of quackery would 
be insufficient if it did not include the fact expressed 
in the following lines: 


“You'll ne’er convince a fool, himself is so; 
He hates realities, and hugs the cheat, 
And still the only pleasure’s the deceit.” 

An invalid, whose disease had been pronounced in- 
curable, entrusted his case to a quack. 
last 
submit to 
make 


It was his 
The quack promised that if he would 
his treatment for six months, he would 
a well man of him; but no change must be 
looked for until the expiration of that period. A 
friend, seeing that the invalid was paying out money 
and receiving no benefit, expostulated. 

“For mercy’s sake!” exclaimed the invalid, “de- 
stroy not the hopes which that man holds out to me; 
upon them I live, without them I die.” 

The man’s stimulant was the quack’s assurances, 
half suspected though they were. A medical writer 
tells this story of a celebrated English quack. 

He was once visited by an old acquaintance from 
the country, who addressed him as Zam.” 

“I'm glad to see thee’st ge 
said the rustic, “but how is *t man? Thee know’st 
thee never had no more brains nor a pumpkin.” 

Taking him to a window, the quack bade him count 
the passers-by. “How many have passed?” 
quack, after a few minutes. 

“Nointy, or mayhap a hundred.” 


resort. 


rt 


on so vinely, Zam,” 


asked the 


“And how many wise men do you suppose were 
among this hundred?” 

*Mayhap one.” 

“Well, all the rest are mine.”’ 


ee +> en 


AN AGREEABLE, TEA-PARTY. 


We hear of something new and nice in the way of 
a school entertainment. 
At Auburndale, near Boston, is situated Lasell 


Seminary for girls, where instruction is given in 
cooking, millinery and dressmaking, with opportuni- 
ties for practice. The junior class lately invited the 
other classes and a few friends of the village to tea; 
on the entertainers wore cambric 
dresses, cut by the pupils of the dressmaking depart- 
ment, and sewed by themselves. The refreshments, 
except some of the ice-cream, were made by the class, 
including bread, sandwiches, coffee, salads and cake, 
all of which were pronounced excellent by the guests. 
A comnittee of the class, wearing white aprons, wait- 
ed upon the company. There was a literary and mu- 
sical entertainment as well, and the whole went off 
in the easiest and happiest manner. 


which occasion 


4@>——_—— 
SEEKING THE PRESIDENCY. 

We find that, from the the Govern- 
ment to the present time, those who have sought the 
office of the Presidency have not obtained it, and 
that the men who have obtained it did not seek it, 

Van Buren was elected in 1836, whea ke was 0 pas- 


beginning of 


| 


|a 


| 


a reason for the oc- | 





sive instrument in the hands of his but lost his 
election in 1844, when he put, forth efforts to procure 
nomination. 
were not Buchanan owed his nomination 
to the circumstance that he had been absent from 
the country during the four previous years. Notone 
of the men who have had the mania for the office ever 
got it. 


Polk, Pierce, Harrison and Taylor, 


seekers. 


Those, therefore, who think it indecent for a man 
to take an active part in procuring his own nomina- 
tion or election, may 
reflection that such 


console themselves with the 
men have never been elected. 
Seeking foran office amounts to a disqualification 
for it, and so the people generally regard it. 


+o — 
PUNISHED. 
An wubrella, unfortunately for 
good one, is classed a 


those who own a 
mong the “all things in com- 
Now and then, at rare intervals, the man 
who puts his notion into practice is overtaken by re- 
tributive justice. One such case is narrated by the 
Detroit Free Press: 


mon.” 


About noon yesterday, when the rain fell fastest, 
he appeared on Woodward Avenue under an old um- 
brella, worth the price of its ribs. 

At the hall, he placed the old rain-shedder in a 
doorway, and took position in another not far away. 

In about two minutes, along came a citizen with 
his left eye watching for just such a chance, and he 
clutched that umbrella with a chuckle of the deepest 
satisfaction. 

He didn’t wait around there for the owner to ap- 
pear, and he didn’t care a copper whether it belonged 
to a sister of charity or an overgrown bondholder. 

As he started off, the grim man followed. 

The wmbrella-hooker had a walk of half a mile to 
reach his residence, and the grim man was close at 
his hee l the way. 

As the citizen halted at his g 
him, and quietly remarked,— 

“I want you to do me a favor.” 

“Ah, yes—I never give anything to tramps,” 
the reply. 

a want you to take that unbrell: t back to the door- 
om Which you stole it!’ 
his umbrella? W hy, is this yours?” 

“It is, and you must take it back!’ 

“Well, you see, Lcouldn’t do that, but [ guess it 
has been worth a quarter to me.’ 

“Will you take it back?” asked the man with the 
iron jaw. 

“Why,no. What's the old thing worth, anyhow?” 

“One hundred dollars! 

y, [don’t want any quarrel with you,” 
ined citizen. 
dollars.” 

“No, sir!” 

“Say three.” 

“No, sir!” 

“Say five.” 

“The price,” said the grim man, “will be one hun- 
dred straight dollar ,and you must take the umbrella 
back. If I stand here in the rain five minutes longer, 
I shall chi urge one dollar per minute!” 

The citizen headed for down town. He was too 
mad to raise the old umbrella, but carried it under 
his arm, while the grim man kept close behind him, 

When the doorway had been reached and the um- 
brella replaced, the citizen was about to turn away, 
but the other placed a hand on his revolver, and said,— 

“Stranger, you are a good walker, and you have 
performed your share of the contract to my entire sat- 
isfaction. 

“In the future, it will be well for you to buy your 
wnbrellas in the regular way, or take your waiks be- 
tween showers. Youcsn now finish your excursion.” 








ate, the other detained 


was 











observed 
“Take your wubrella and a couple of 




















+> 
A CONGRESSMAN’S POEM, 

The practice of printing in the “Congressional Rec- 
ord”’ speeches of Congressmen that were never deliv- 
ered has often been laughed at, and about as often 
censured as a piece of extravagance. A ridiculous 
instance of the use made of this liberty is related by 
a Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal, 
as a rare item of Congressional fun. The grave mem- 
bers one morning were thunderstruck on opening the 
Record, by the sight of a printed **poem’” fifteen pages 
long. The author of this brilliant work was Mr. 
Stephen W. Downey, delegate from Wyoming, who 
had introduced a resolution to decorate the Capitol 
with illustrative pictures of the Four Gospels and the 
Apostles’ Creed; 


He had asked leave to print his argument in sup- 
port of the proposition, and consent was readily giv- 
en. This alleged poem was the “argument,” and in 
a certain sense it may be said to be a convincing one, 
for the average Congressinan would consent to vote 
for almost anything rather than have it read to him. 

An attempt in the House to have the poem stricken 
from the Record was instantly dropped when Mr, 
Conger, with sardonic humor, threatened to have the 
poem sent to the Clerk’s desk and read, if the motion 
was pressed, This horrible menace was more than 
the maker of the motion dared to encounter. The 
poem itself is scarcely less extraordinary than the 
manner of its publication. It is of the epic order, 
written for the most part in blank verse, with a slice 
of a hymn injected here and there, and an occasional 
imitation of the Greek chorus. Pagan deities and 
heroes and Christian saints and martyrs are whirled 
together in wild and inextricable confusion. 

The epic form is dropped occasionally for a variety 
of rhymed measures, and once, when the Muse de- 
clined to be spurred any further, the poet dropped 
into prose. Perhaps after this impressive warning, 
Congress will see the necessity of shutting down on 
the senseless custom of allowing the printing of un- 
delivered speeches. 








+o 


SHAKESPEARE’S RECENT DEATH. 
Gray’s lines: 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise,” 
received the following illustration in Wilna, Russia: 


A few weeks ago, Shakespeare's comedy “As You 
Like It” was performed for the first time in the 
academy. The play gave great satisfaction, and the de- 
lighted audience be; gan uttering loud cries for the 
author. The man: ier, in great “embarrassment—for 
he knew no more of Shakespeare than the audience— 
at last came to the front, prepared to trust to luck for 
his excuse, 

Finally, after much preliminary verbiage, he re- 
gretfally announced that Mr. Shakespeare, the author 
of the piece in question, had been dead for nearly 
twenty-five vears. Expressions of regret arose from 
the crowd, who, however, were quite satisfied with 
the explanation, and the manager retired, to congrat- 
ulate himself upon his successful historical roman- 
cing. 














+e 
A CLOCK’S INSCRIPTION, 
The Rev. 


Pomarre, 


clock to 
with the following erigi- 


Rowland Hill once presented a 
King of Otaheite, 
nal lines inscribed on it: 
Master, behold me, here I stand, 
To tell the hours at thy command. 
What is thy will? ‘Tis my delight 
To serve thee both by day and night, 
Master, be wise, and learn from ine 











MOUNT HOLYOKE, SEMINARY, 


Four years’ « se tor women. ial courses in French, 
German and Greek, Laborato ries. cabinets and hg ere 
‘ ry of 10.000 vols. Board and tuition $17 

ress MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, ake. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. --- 78th YEAR 
Commences September Iss. For Cireulars apply to 
Miss ANNIE E. Jonnson, Principal, Bradford, Ma 


TUFTS COLLECE. 


Four Miles from Boston, Founded in 1854. 
Offers to young men seeking a collegiate education the 
advantages of a first-class institution, in the most favorable 





















of localities, without large attendant expense. ch of 
the ten departments is in charge of an experienced pro- 
fessor. The demands of modern education, especially in 
the sciences and modern languages, are fully recognized, 
College charges ($100 annually) are remitted to young men 
of promise whose limited means may require it. A copy of 
the catalogue will be sent upon application to 
CHAS, E. FAY, Sec., COLLEGE HILL, Mass, 


FOR CLEANING SILVER 


iP 





USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 
May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 


as it conti ots nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Sold everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & co., Boston, Ma 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT” 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 
in two days. No Bi charges to 
Address office nearest y 

MIT MANUFAC TU RING co., 
Cincinnath, oO. 


ACCENTS WANTED-Best —< Most Money 


COMPLETE HOME. 


Ilow to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care tor Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain Company, and make 
llome utiful and Happy. 
Endorsed by Clergy, 8 
“Valuable and interes’ 
“Cannot fail to do BOO 
“Full of good sense.”—P 
Fine paper, clear type, beautiful bindings, low price, 
Sells everywhere. Full description anc terms free. — 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, P. 
For marking any fabric with a common 
pen. Without a preparation. Established 
SO years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Ask alsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
lat Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, News 
Agente end _Fancy Goods Deal 


ealers. 








agents. 
SUM 
Philadelphia, Pa., 





-_ 






and the Press: 
Vv. Dr. WYLIE. 
—J.G,. WHITTIER. 
SBYTERIAN. 

















“Tt acts mi mildly “on the 
stomach, liver and kid- 
8 side For home use, 
by mail, cts,, and 2 3-cent 


ROOT. 


packages to make 5 gallons, 







stamps for postage; 4 packages $1, prepaid, Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of M:z a pate “a Ww inter-Green, Dande- 
ion, ¢ Prepared at N Botanie Depot, 245 Washing- 






c. . 
ton Street, Boston. GEO. W. SW ET 1 


»M.D., Proprietor. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 








IMPROVED 


TWOMBLY KNITTING MACHINE} 


A Triumph of Mechanical Genius! It will 
Knit 20,000 Stitches in One Minute! 


We are slow to endorse a new article until it has been 
tested. We have personally examined and tested this 
Knitting-Machine, and will guarantee everything we say 


about wt. A book of 27 pages, containing full instruc- 


tions, goes with each 
machine. If after 
thorough knowledge 
of these instructic 
and a careful trial of 
the machine, it will 
not do all we claim for 
it, we will cheerfully 
refund the price paid, 
less the express char- 
ges one way. 

After thorough 
knowledge of this ma- 
chine, yon can knita 
pair of stockings in 
twenty minutes, with 
heel and toe complete, 

by following the in- 
structions, you can 
narrow 2 stoeking to 
fitany shaped limb, large or small; also knit the heel as 
perfect as by hand. 

What It Will Do. 

This machine knits, easily and rapidly,a flat web with 

selvage edges, also tubular ana all Kinds of fancy work, 
































with any ind of coarse or tine woollen yarn, or cotton, 

silk, ov lin It will knit hosiery, mittens, leggins, searfs, 

afghans, wristlets, hoods, minffs, nabias, tidies, smoking- 

caps, m its, purses; also handsome trimmings, such as bor- 
. 

se variety of stitches, such as the regular 

het ay,open work, rizhtand left diag- 

tert, pine honev-comb, 

d others, aceo “tothe taste and 


i 
ar makes ruching, or tufted work, 


How Much Can be Made. 

From $5 to $8 per day ean be made by any one with the 
Twombly Knitting Machime, knitting stockings, &e., while 
expert operators can even make more Knitting fancy work, 
which always commands a ready sale. A person can read- 
ily knit from twenty-five to thirty pairs of stockings per 
day, the sein on which will be not less than twenty-five 
cents per 

Description. The machine = hts of iron and 
With many parts nicke ‘l-plated. Ith: ; 
ean be fastened justantly to a table 








steel, 
w clamp, and 
It weighs 10 





or shelf, 








ibs. When packed for cr ing » the box weighs 163¢ Ibs, 
and measures 14 in. long, 8 it le, and 5in. deep, 

The price is placed so > I y that “arly every home can 
own amachine. Price, with all extras, Send usa 





3-cent stamp, 
tive circular, 
We want a good town in the United 
States, Address all orders to 
PERRY MASON & CO,, 


Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 


and we will send you an illustrated descrip- 


Agent in every 
A good woman preferred, 











To serve thy God as I serve thee, 


41 Temple Place, Buston, Mase, 





PHOTO - PANORAMA --- NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn, and Vicinity. 











An Album in Russia cloth cover, 43;x7 inches wide, gen- 
uine gold title, containing twoacecurate photo-views of New 
York and Brooklyn, taken from the two piers of the East 
River Bridge, showing the great Bridge already finished, 
according to authentic plans. Also the C hurehes of the two 
cities, of every denomination, including Beecher’s and Tal- 

’s. Length of Panorama 6 feet 6 inches, 
views of Philadelphia, Cl Ss 
eat, Milwaukee, Detro 
rado, Leadville, Atlantic City, 
Rockawa 
wa, Halif. 








ey Island, 
Montreal, Quebec, Facog Otta- 
. St. Johns, White Mountains, Adi- 
a Falls and the St. Lawrence 
Photo-views of any of the 


















i abeve sent by mail, in 
neat se, prepaid, toany part U.S., Canada or Europe, for 
$l each, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Reter 


by permission to the leading publishers of New York. 
NEW YORK PANOR. AMA CO., 
Mention this paper, 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


| THE ROYAL DRESS SHIELD. 


Pat. SEPT. 29, 1874. 
“a March 28, 1876. 








Ladies using these arti- 
cles will find them an ab- 
*i*] solute protection for their 
=} Dress Sleeves against the 
moisture of the body. They 
are odorless, very durable, 
light, and will not curlup 
or come apart inuse. We 
guarantee them impervi- 
ous. Sample pair mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents, 


Davidson Rubber Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


EXTRACT 


THE - 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Before “coming of age” ills and 
fingers, freez 


all ave liable to miner 
accidents, such as eutting of ears, hands 
bruises, Xe. Nothing will so quickly 

vay stop bleeding 


or feet, burns, &e., 
take ¢ the pain, g, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house. Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication, Be sure to use the genuine, If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. No imitation is as good, 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
bsonansenci sO AP, It is excellent. You will never get 


4 EUREKA 
SILK, 


3est in the 
WORLD 
For Hand 
Machine 
Sewing. 









30 F RANKUIN STREET. 


POND’S 


—I1S 





ing 


and 









for ae rap-Books, Rewards oft 
Merit, Business, &c. Large as- 
sortment of all des 





S140, Sde, 5S8e, 60e, Ge, Te, S0e, We 1.10, $ 
40, Kc., per hundred, ail post f 
60 for 45 00 for %e Serap 
prices, from to Full catalogue 





rif 
Monthly, a large paper containing fifty colunine of read- 
ing matter. for 3 cent st: anip. 


F. TRIFET, 25 Se hool 


LADIES 








+» Boston, Mass, 


CIRCULARS 






2 


os iw 


SAOHS 


ADDRESS 


ENNEDY' PRAIRIE WEED 


Cough, 


IR. 


is warranted to cure 


= 


nearly every from the worst 


Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred eases under my own 
eves, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 


cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 


It stops Bleeding of 





and Whooping Cough in their worst spasins, Io want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world, Itnever upsets the stomach, 


t is a weed of our own land, and not 


medicine. I have ¢ a watel 

from infancy to ol i 

lara bottle. Mave 
DONALD ‘KENNEDY, 





ed in any other 
ied its effects on all ages, 
Sold by all druce ists at one dol- 








Roxbury, Mass. 







For Infants & invalids, | 


ee 8, by Matrons, Pr 


hk 
pets. and up 
WOULI icH« vO. on every Misbed. 








Lovet ET ; 
lly esteemed 


CASUMERE 
is univer 


COLGATE S 









CASHMERE | arenes nore 


—- Ee 


p s 
~| of superior ¢ 
| quality. 


recherche 
a 





” ch 
A guarantee 
and uniform 








C.GILBERT'S| 
STARCH 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worth! trash. Ile says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition bsolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable, 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
to one pint a 
letter stamps, 





Powders 


are 
Nothing on earth will make hens lay 


ose, one teaspoonful 
Sold everywhere, or be nt by ine for 8 
JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 


ROOFING. 


For steep or flat roofs, Applied by ordinary workmen at 
one-third the cust of tie, Cire tind wimples free, 














Agents wanted, i. NEW, JU Jul Stveet, New Yorkie 
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this district. She seinnnet one to give up 
drinking and immorality. 

When ‘Sister Dora’ died, thousands of the 
miners came to follow their faithful friend to the 
grave. 

Such a life is not possible to many women, nor 
is it desirable that it should be. Yet it is stirring 
to hear of as a trumpet note in its noble purpose, 
We are glad, too, to know that on her death-bed 
she said, — 

“If I had my life to live again, I should marry. 
It is better for a woman to love some one to whom 
she can be in subjection.”’ 

Dora Pattison’s life shows the power of great 
energies absorbed in good works, under a sense 
of religious duty, and contrasts strongly with the 
lives of many of the fashionable friends of her 
youth. We cannot doubt that her life in the sick- 
room was happier than theirs in circles of more 
selfish amusements and display. 








For the Companion, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


*Twas well immortal Milton thanked the Lord 
For mountains, everlasting pe oye — which 
Delight to anchor islands of the s' 

Famed Washington and proud Kea rsarge I vie Ww, 
Grand Monadnock, Chocorua’s line of blue, 
Sandwich and Sunapee, Moosehillock fair, — 

A sea of summits rising rywhere! 

Those tall and pathless crags, whose shadows sleep 
All day in linked embrace, far, far below, 

Where verdant vales are bathed in mellow light, 
And winding streams o'er beds of granite flow, 











Go forth with me when kiss of rosy dawn 

First warms the lofty crest of yonder mount, 

Or when the ling’ring sunset’s haloed wreath 

O’er hoary brow dissolves in rainbow tints, 

And matchless colors everywhere imprints, 

And ye, my thoughts divining, would exclaim, 

O wondrous charms! Oh, praise the Maker’s name! 


+e 
PRESIDENT ADAMS’S DOGS. 


A letter from the late President John Quincy 
Adams is published in Forest and Stream 
two instances of the memory and sagacity 


Though ‘gainst these mighty pinnacles are hurled, 
When the loud thunder seems to shake the world, 
The lightning’s flery bolt, yet all are set 
To music evermore! For tinkling rills 


» giving 
of the 


Gush out from countless eaves among the hills; dog. While minister at the court of Prussia, Mr. 
‘The cataract’s glitt’ring sheet from melted snow Adams purchased, through his steward, Whit- 
Pours, ‘neath a cloud of spray, to mead below, i nf P 

With bright-hued moss and lichens leaves are spread | comb, a white terrier pup, which he named 


Where foot of man has never dared to tread; 
And ev'ry stream doth sound with ev’ry leap 
God’s praise forever on each flower-hung steep! 


Blanche, and educated her himself. He writes: 
Her principal good quality was that common to 
all the terrier breed, being an admirable rat- 
catcher, and in that capacity often useful. 

But as she grew up, she had acquired the habit 
of a lap-dog, and whenever she had the opportu- 
nity would jamp up in my lap, and there coil her- 
self up and go to sleep. 

If | were sitting at a table writing or reading, 
so that she could not get into my lap, she would 
come and lie down between my feet, and go to 
sleep in the same manner, 

| indulged her very much in both these habits, 
considering them as marks of the affectionate 
nature of the animal, and finding the latter often 
comfortable to myself by keeping my feet warm, 
particularly when travelling in a carriage in cold 
weather. 

In 1801, I returned 


The wild ery of the plover echoes there; 

The keen-eyed hawk oft fans the mountain air; 
There too the idle raven answers back 

When night-bird screams along his devious track ; 
The taunt of ¢ *s, voiced from eyry high, 

When storm-king’s chariot rolls along the sky, 
Fills all the deep ravines with boding sound, 

And in quick gust or flood of rain is drowned, 





Ascending billowy slopes, I seaward look, 

When purple haze that rims old ocean melts 

As Day-God rolleth up, and blue expanse 

Lies boundless, sparkling, gladdening the eye. 
White with their winged ships the waters gleaim, 
And Portsmouth Bar and Isles of Shoals appear, 
And the tall beacons shining far and clear; 

The snowy sea-gulls spread their pinions wide, 
Or fearless dip in throngs the glassy tide. 


But greater still, when mighty storm prevails, 

And strong wind blows the gray fog off in clouds, 
The “league-long roller,” that with easy grace 
Moved shoreward in the calm, now white with foam, 
Increased to giant size, is madly hurled 

With thand’rous shock upon the shud d’ring coast! 
Great fleets now rock within that havened bay; 
The endless reach of forest bows in fear, 

And from its inmost depths breathes echoed sigh, 
But still defiant, looming firm, each head 

Of solid granite fronts the scene of dread! 


from Berlin to the United 
States and resumed my residence in Boston. 1 
brought my dog with me. Whitcomb, who had 
gone with me from the United States, and lived 
with me seven years in Europe, came back with 
me; but as Thad here no occasion for a steward, 
he left me and opened a public house in Boston. 
He was for several years the keeper of Concert 
Hall. 

In 1805, I was elected a member of the Senate 
of the United States, and on that occasion, broke 
up my household establishment at Boston. 
Blanche was then four years old. LT could not 
conveniently take her with me to Washington, 











Still more impressive, here to os at stand 

When o’er the portals of m » Night 

Each star its brilliant torch res an, and glows 

The full-orbed moon between the towering crags, 
lo flood the hamlets with their tender light, 

The slumbering village nestled at their base! 

When plumes of pine are stirred by lightest breeze, 
And blooms of white bedeck the orchard trees, 


For ages have the caves of mounts abroad 
Given shelter to the saints of risen Lord, 








The homeless refugee by Hate pursued 

Has hastened thither with his darling brood ! 

Still strong in faith, from jagged roc K to rock 
Have men of God like hunted chamois leaped. 
And some believe that ghosts of heroes still 


und gave her to Whitcomb, who then kept a pub- 
lic house in another part of the town. 

Three years later, in the summer of 1806, hav- 
ing occasion to pass some weeks in Boston,*my 


wife and family being at Washington, I took lodg- 
ings at Concert Hall, then kept by Whitcomb. 

On the first day that I dined at the common 
table, where there were perhaps thirty persons, I 


Are wont to linger on each breeze-swept hill; 
That deities there abide, and oft decide 
The fate of mortals, on the highest mount! 


And so with reverence look we forth to-day 


From € rynta al Hills, whe re alle de bi it to stays . felt, while at dinner, a dog lying down between 
rere soul and he art and mind the more ex pane " nai So re _ ao ts > 
aha sped cient rempohagragerese eogy dt my feet, which we re under the table. 
E. Lempster, N. H GEORGE BANCROFT GuIeFITH. It was my poor Blanche, whom T had not, to 


my recollection, seen for nearly three 
whom, Lam almost ashamed to say, I had forgot- 
ten, while she had so faithfully remembered me. 
On my pushing back my chair, she jumped into 
my lap with all the lively caresses and marks of 
attachment and delight usual to her kind. 

She was not accustomed to jump into the lap 
or lie down between the feet of any other person 
but me. 

In the summer of 1800, I travelled with my 
family from Berlin by the way of Frankfort upon 
the Oder into Silesia, and returned in the autumn 
by the way of Dresden and Leipzig. 

At this latter place we halted, and spent there 
three or four weeks. Whitcomb a his dog 
Pincher were with us through the whole tour. 
When we left Leipzig and returned to Berlin, 
Pincher was accidentally left behind, an event 
which was not discovered until we were some 
miles advanced on our way, and he was given 
over for lost. 

About ten days after we reached Berlin, Pinch- 
er made his appearance, as ragged and gaunt as 
a wolf in January, on a land covered with snow, 
and with limbs stiffened so that he could searce- 
ly move, from which, however, he soon recovered 
to his usual strength and vivacity. 

The distance from Leipzig to Berlin was about 
one hundred miles. How Pincher had found his 
way home, we never knew. ‘The road by which 
we had gone from Berlin was in the opposite direc- 
tion, and he had never travelled the direct road 
from Leipzig to Berlin. 

This occurrence, therefore, indicated a faculty 
in the dog more ¢ ‘omprehe nsive than that of mem- 
ory, perhaps an exquisiteness of scent, of which I 
ean yet seareely form a conception. 


years, : 
ie years, and 


For the Companion. 
A SELF-FORGETFUL LIFE. 

A woman died in England a few weeks 
with a strange and most significant history. 

Dorothy Pattison was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, a delicate and even sickly girl in childhood, 
and a member of a family of high social position 
in a class where women are carefully sheltered 
from the world as are Easter lilies from the win- 
ter wind 

When Dorothy reached womanhood, however, 
she became remarkably beautiful, and developed 
the strength and energy of aman. She followed 
the hounds, dressed, danced, tried to find a field 
for her enormous vitality in ordinary ways, but 
in vain, 

At last she resolved to devote her life to others, 
She gave up fashionable life, and took a village 
school to teach, to discipline herself. 

Afterwards, 
society, 


ago, 





she joined a religious charitable 
nursed the sick, serubbed floors, cleaned 
grates, ete.; but even this menial work did not 
satisfy her restless energies, 





At last she became manager of a small-pox hos- 
pital in the Black Country of Engiand, and there 
she found her proper work and place. 

“Sister Dora’s’’ masculine strength, wonderful 
keen delight in a laugh, and sound com- 
mon-sense, gained her a commanding intluence 
over the rough miners. Her life was given wholly 
to their service. Her medical and surgical skill 
was great. 


beauty, 
+e _ 
THE CLERK AND HIS PENCIL. 

The act of putting a lead pencil to the tongue, 
to wet it, just before writing, which we notice in 
so many people, is one of the oddities of habit 
for which it is hard to give any reason—unless it 
began in the days when lead pencils were poorer 
than now, and was continued by example into 
the next generation: 


On one oeeasion, when the doctors had decided 
that a patient’s arm must come off, Sister Dora 
declared she could save it. She was warned that 
the man would die, but she persisted, and for 
weeks never left his bedside. She succeeded. 

Years afterwards, when she lay ill, this man 
would walk eleven miles on a Sunday to ask for | 
her. ‘Tell her it was that rang the | 
bell,”’ he would say, and go back again. 

She knew no fear when nursing her patients 
and often when a man was sinking into the col- 
lapse which precedes death from small-pox, would 
place her lips to his, and inflate his lungs with 
her healthy breath, in hopes of restoring vitality. 

Her strength was so great that she lifted men 
and earried them from one ward to 
other women would babies. 

Yet she never 


A lead pencil should never be wet. It hardens 
the lead and ruins the pencil. This fact is known 
to newspaper men and stenographers. But nearly 
every one else does wet a pencil before using it. 
This fact was definitely settled by a newspaper 
clerk away down East. 

Being of 2 mathematical turn of mind, he as- 
certained by actual connt, that of fifty persons 
who came into the office to write an advertise- 
ment or church notice, forty-nine wet a pencil in 
their mouths before using it. Now this clerk al- 
ways uses the best pencils that can be procured— 
in fact is a connoisseur in lead pencils, cherishing 
2 good one with something of the pride a soldier 
feels in his gun or sword; and it hurts his feel- 
ings to have his pencil spoiled. But politeness 
and bnsiness considerations require him to lend 
maintained her absolute control over the men of | his pencil scores of times every day, And often 


‘her arm’ 


another, as 


lost her womanliness; and it was 
through this and her tender sympathy that she 








after it has been wet till it was hard and _ brittle 
and refused to mark, his feelings would over- 
power him. 

Finally he got some cheap pencils and sharpened 
them, and kept them to lend. ‘The first person 
who took up the stock pencil was a drayman, 
whose breath smelt of onions and whiskey. He 
held the point in his mouth and soaked it for sev- 
eral minutes, while he was torturing himself in 
the effort to write an advertisement for a miss- 
ing bull-dog. 

Then a sweet-looking young lady came into the 
office, with kid gloves that buttoned half the 
length of herarm. She picked up the same old 
pencil and pressed it to her dainty lips prepara- 
tory to writing an advertisement for a lost brace- 
let. The clerk would have stayed ler hand, even 
at the risk of a box of the best pencils ever Fa- 
ber catered, but he was too late. 

And thus that pencil passed from mouth to 
mouth for a week. It was sucked by people of 
all ranks and stations, and all degrees of cleanli- 
ness and uncleanliness. But we forbear. Surely 
no one who reads this will ever again wet a lead 
pencil 

+o 


For the Companion. 


GREENE IN CAROLINA. 


’Tis ever new, the stirring tale 
Of that momentous hour 

When Greene, by Southern hill and vale, 
Defied Cornwallis’ power; 

When British bands and Tory hordes 
Drenched all the South with blood, 

And Morgan gave the trooper swords 
Defeat by Cowpens’ wood. 












We love to trace each stern campaign 
Which so the ] thas warmed, 

And dream 1} voed Guilford plain, 
Or Ninety-Six was stormed. 

Along the dreary fields that pareh 
Beneath a sultry sun, 

The toilsome wareh and countermarch 
Of Greene we follow on. 









O’erthrown, yet ever rising strong, 
How wind his patriot bands 

In uncomplaining ranks along 
The Carolina sands! 

And now once more the trumpet rings, 
Once more the cannon roars, 

In victory, at Entaw Springs, 
At last his banner soars. 


The battle-cloud we see enlarge 
That shrouds the fearful scene. 

“Virginia Continentals, charge! a 
Outrings the voice of Greene 

O field well-fought! that gave the South 
Again to patriot hands, 

And won her at the cannon’s mouth 
Release from foreign bands. 





That tale the Southland breezes swell, 
Through all her pines that pour, 
And Carolina’s rivers tell 
‘The story o’er and o'er: 
How Greene, the oft-repulsed and foiled, 
Hlis purpose holding fast, 
Still on amid disaster toiled, 
And triumphed at the last. G. H.C. 


+o 


AN OVERJOYED PRISONER. 

We read now and then of a hardened criminal, 
who declares that he prefers being hung to en- 
during the lingering punishment of life-imprison- 
ment. Such want of natural horror for the gal- 
lows is not, however, very common—certainly 
not among moderate offenders. The feeling of 
most culprits under impending sentence was viv- 
idly exhibited in a scene which took place in the 
Sheriff Court at Dundee, Scotland. 


A deaf and dumb man was charged with an as- 
sault on his-aunt, whom he slightly wounded in 
the neck with a knife that he snatched from a ta- 
ble in a fit of passion. The substance of the evi- 
dence having been interpreted to him, he ad- 
mitted its truth, but would not plead guilty. His 
doggedness in persisting in his innocence arose, 
it was ascertained, from the fact that he labored 
under the impression that he was being tried for 
murder, and was sure to be hanged. ‘The sheriff 
found the charge proven, and passed a sentence 
of thirty days’ imprisonment. 

On the sentence being communicated to the 
prisoner by means of the finger alphabet, he 
could not at first realize the fact that he was not 
going to be hanged after all; but on being assured 
by the interpreter that his life would be spared, 
his joy knew no bounds. 

Leaping to his feet, his face radiant with de- 
light, he danced a pas seul in the dock, kissed his 
hand several times in rapid succession to the 
sheriff, insisted on shaking hands with the inter- 
preter, and was led out cutting the most gro- 
tesque capers as an expression of his intense hap- 
piness. 


+O 
A PRETTY SIGHT. 

The author of ‘‘Camps in tie Caribbees” claims 
to have more humanity than the average lady of 
fashion; and perhaps he is right. It is probably 
more from thoughtlessness and ignorance, how- 
ever, than from cruelty, that fine ladies demand 
the sacrifice of beautiful birds for their decora- 
tion. Fashionable people are not usually nat- 
uralists. The author makes one of his interviews 
with a humming-bird family the text for a rather 
severe sermon. 


While in the Caribbean woods, he unexpected- 
ly beheld a vision of loveliness seldom vouched to 
the dwellers of the icv North. 

Close at hand, within two feet of me, says he, 
sat a tiny hamming-bird on a downy nest. Fear- 
lessly it glanced at me with its bright black eyes, 
and curiously it followed my every motion with 
its shapely little head. A buzzing of wings at- 
tracted my attention, and I beheld the mate of 
the one on the nest, who darted at me with un- 
mistakable fury, his glittering crest erected, and 
anger shooting from his eves. Verily! had his 
diminutive body been in proportion to his heart, 
I should have been destroyed. Satisfied that he 
could not drive me away by darting at my eyes, 
he rested a moment on a twig near the nest, 
where he was at once joined by his mate, who 
seemed to endeavor by caresses to soothe his ruf- 
fled temper, and toassure him that my intentions 
toward them were not evil. 

Touched to the heart by this exhibition of trust 
and love, I would not have harmed these little 
innocents for a fortune. Exposed for a moment 
were two eggs, white as snow, and small as seed- 
pearls. 

Now look about you in church and ask what 
that charming lady, with a humming-bird in her 
hat, would have done had she been there. She 
wonld have canght the little brooding mother- 





bird and choked it to death. She would have 


taken advantage of the chivalry and heroism of 
the little husband, to catch him, as he charged 
down upon her, and have wrenched his soldierly 
neck. Then she would have robbed the nest, 
blown the specks of guld out of the pearly eggs, 
skinned the two little birds, and put the whole 
on her hat. 

No, she could not be such a savage as that! you 
may say. But she has, and worse! She has paid 
a savage Carib or Brazilian not only for doing so, 
but also for skinning the birds alive; for that is 
exactly what they doin order to enliance and pre- 
serve the brilliancy of the plumage. Don’t be 
too hard upon her. She had not seen»it in this 
light before. We will warrant that she will buy 
no more hutinming-birds for her hat. 

WHAT SHE HAD LOST. 

The communicative woman who volunteered 
the information here printed evidently had a pro- 
found contempt for people who only talk about 
the weather when they meet an acquaintance. 
The St. Louis Republican gives the following 
among the humorous incidents on the Belle- 
fontaine railway street-cars: 

On the 1.50 car stepped a vigorous lady, who, 
with her husband, had evident!y been making a 
late visit at the house of some friend. She wasa 
stalwart, aggressive female, in rather striking 
personal contrast to her milk-and-watery looking 
husband, and, as soon as she had taken her seat, 
she thrust her head forward and began a careful 
scrutiny of the face of a lady on the opposite 
side of the car. She evidently knew, or thonght 
she knew, the name of the person she was staring 
at. Finally, unable to restrain herself any longer, 
she asked,— 

‘Aint you Mary Slawson, that was? 

The lady addressed replied that she had for- 
merly borne the name given, though she had 
been married since. 

‘‘And don’t you remember me? 
live close by you, you know.” 

“Oh ves; I remember you well.’ 

“Ah, I thought you would, Well, I've lost my 
daughter Sarah since I knew you.”’ 

“Indeed; I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“Yes; and John—you remember John—well, 
lost a leg.’” 

“That is very bad, I'm sure.” 

“Yes; had it cut off by the cars. 

daughter Jane, she’s lost her husband.’”’ 

“That is too bad.” 

“Yes; and Henry—you remember my son Henry 
—he’s lost his place 

“That is unfortunate, certainly.” 

“Oh, it’s real mean; and I've lost almost all 
my teeth.” 

“T hadn't noticed it, I'm sure.”’ 

“That's because I've got new ones; but i've 
lost "em, just the same; and my husband, he’s 
lost most of his hair.”’ 

The lady on the other side of the car had ex- 
hausted her stock of sympathetic expressions, and 
said nothing. ‘The lady who had lost so much in 
one way or another leaned back in her place, beam- 
ing with satisfaction and self-sufficiency. 

or 
THE STOPPED CLOCKS. 

The various devices to cheat time, for pride or 
pleasure’s sake, only sueceed in cheating those 
who use them. ‘Time stitl Once the 
Ear! of Leicester gave a grand banquet in honor 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

The splendor of that reception has seldom if 

ever been equalled in English history. 
The féte was a series of magnificent banquets 
and diversions. There were tilts and tourna- 
ments; the park was peopled with actors who rep- 
resented nymphs, gods and goddesses, and who 
were prepared to offer some new surprise to the 
queen whenever she appeared. 

The féte lasted seventeen days. 

The queen, amid such pageants as these, did 
not like to be reminded of change, evanescence, 
death. 

So the clocks were stopped at the banquet hour. 

But time passed on. 

The astrals went out in the halls at last, and 
the actors threw off the masks of Sylvanus, Po- 
mona, Bacchus and Apollo. 

The seventeen days’ féte was ended, faded, and 
gone. 

Time went on. 

The queen grew old and withered. 
she lay down on cushions to die. 
stood near in awe 
bidding. 

She is said to have desired one thing — one 
thing only: 

“Time!”’ 

But time went on.— American Messenger. 


We used to 


he’s 


And my 


goes on. 


One day 
Attendants 
awaiting her wish and to do her 


_ +e 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE BOY. 
The Rev. Thomas Dowling. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
said in a recent lecture what it behooves old per- 
sons, to whose training children are subjected, 
to heed: 


I know a Christian woman, pure and consistent, 
and yet that woman, unwittingly, by her tradi- 
tions made void the commandment of God. 

One day, from the breast of her dead daughter 
she lifted a little child, fatherless and motherless. 

The child grew. She fed him; she clothed him; 
she loved him; she sent him to the Sunday school 
and to the day school. But she forgot that she 
was seventy years old, and he was only seven. 

She forgot that he, with his youthful restless- 
ness, wanted something beside the primer and 
the Bible. 

And when he grew older, and breught home 
his little games, she didn’t believe in them. 

And what was the result? He said to me when 
I talked to him,— 

“Mr. Dowling, I must have amusement. If I 
bring those things home, they are put in the fire.”” 

And when he found he could not have these 
things at home, he did just what your son is do- 
ing, though you may not know it. 

He went where he could have them. 
long it was the old story. 

Sunday school forgotten; church forgotten; 
and the very woman who wonld have given her 
heart’s blood for him forgotten. 

And when she came tottering to me on her 
staff, her head bent, and the gray locks falling 

= her temples, throbbing in sorrow, and said,— 

That shall I do for my boy?” how I longed to 


And ere 





tell her of her mistakes; but it was too late, 
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For the Companion. 
*“MOURNFUL NUMBERS.” 
Proud and happy the hen-mother, 
From her nest of eggs eleven, 
Marches with her brood of chickens, 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 


Count not chickens, though, too fondly; 
Time can play us many tricks; 
And one little chicken dying, 
Left one, two, three, four, five, six. 
But while wicked cats are prowling 
Never can poor chickens thrive; 
Hungry pussy claims her portion, 
Now count,—one, two, three, four, five. 
Day by day they grew and flourished, 
But alas! the cat once more 
Pounced on an unwary straggler, 
So we've but one, two, three, four. 
Grief at losing his dear brother 
(Other cause we could not see) 
Killed another little chicken, 
Leaving only one, two, three. 


Then a heavy-footed rooster 
(Stupid things he'll sometimes do!) 
Stepped on one poor little fellow; 
Sadly now we count one, two. 


Hopes of eggs or stew or pasty 
Fade more swiftly every day, 

As our pretty little chickens 
From the nest are snatched away. 

Count no chickens till they’re hatched out; 
Even then, if you are able, 

Dream no dreams of feasts until you 
See them smoking on the table. 


+o 


Ss. 


For the Companion. 
TIGER. 


He was the meekest-looking beast to bear so 
fierce a name that you can well imagine. 

His long silvery tail hung down in a melan- 
choly droop, scarcely stirring to fleck the most 
persistent fly from his dappled sides; his fleetest 
gait was a meek jog-trot, and the expression of 
his face was lamb-like. 

In fact he was the most untigerish horse in the 
county, and must have gained his name by way 
ofa joke. Certainly it made us all langh hearti- 
ly when Grandpa Davis drove him home. 

Presently we learned that Tiger’s mild looks 
covered a store of wisdom. 

One night a curious thumping was heard in the 
stable; ont went grandpa to learn its cause, and 
there was the sly dappled horse trying to hold up 
the lid of the oat-bin with his nose, and to eat 
from it at the same time. As often as he lowered 
his head to snatch a mouthful, thump would fall 
the cover, and Tiger would patiently push it up 
and try again. 

He had pulled the staple from the chain that 
kept him in his stall, had walked about and 
opened all the bins until he found that containing 
oats, and would have feasted well if the lid of 
that bin had not been the only one that shut with 
a spring, and would not stay up of itself. 

After that grandpa put a padlock on Tiger’s 
stall, and used to call him ‘Sly boots.’” 

“He is such a safe horse for the children to 
drive, he is worth his weight in gold to me. For 
Inever worry when they are gone with him,” 
said grandpa. 

He was very good to the little folks, truly. He 
would stand still as a post while they all scram- 
bled into the carryall, got out again, and settled 
themselves a dozen times over, and only when all 
were seated and still, would Tiger start and jog 
off soberly at a pace that no coaxing would make 
him quicken. 

And when he thought the drive had been long 
enough, or the roads grew rough, he would turn 
about in spite of all Joe’s tugging at the reins, 
and jog home again. 

One day the children all went driving, even 
Tot and the baby. ‘They carried the dolls, too, 
and Tot kept dropping hers and having somebody 
get out to pick it up, until what do you suppose 
that funny Tiger did? He turned around and 
trotted home, and stopping in front of the piazza, 
stood stock-still. 

Joe coaxed and patted, and even used the whip, 
but Tiger would not budge until quick-witted 
Bess cried,— 

“He don’t mean to carry the doll any more, I 
do believe.” 

And actually, when all the dolls had been taken 
out of the carriage and carried up the steps into 
the house, old Tiger started off again as pleasant- 

ly as if nothing had happened. 

Another time grandpa sent Joe to the next vil- 
lage to bring back a bundle sent him by express. 
The cars were late, and it grew pretty dark be- 

fore Joe got half way home. Presently Tiger 
stopped suddenly, and would not stir another 
step. 

“You are an old stubborn beast,”’ said Joe, 
who was tired, cold and hungry, poor boy, and 
couldn’t keep his patience very long. ‘‘I wish 


Tiger wouldn’t move. 

Then Joe got angry and whipped the old horse 
as hard as his small arms could do it, and still he 
would not go on. 

So finally Joe did what he ought to have done 
at first; he got out to see if there was anything 
in the road. 

There, a few steps in front of Tiger, lay a bun- 
dle wrapped in a shawl, and when Joe picked it 
up the bundle cried, and behold, it was a poor lit- 
tle baby. 

When Joe climbed back into the wagon with 
the child under his arm, Tiger started up, and 
trotted home faster than he had ever been known 
to do before. 

Joe told his story, and grandma fed the little 
lost child with bread and milk, while grandpa un- 
harnessed ‘Tiger, and said, as he gave him a dou- 


“Well, once a horse was wiser and better-tem- 
pered than a boy, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Joe, patting Tiger's nose. 

We thought the baby must have belonged toa 
strolling family of hand-organ people that passed 
through the village the day before, but nobody 
came back to seek for it, soa kind farmer and 
his wife took it to care for. 

Our children always called it “Tiger's baby” 
until it grew so large the farmer's wife gave it 
the name of Hannah Amelia, and wanted every- 
body to call it so. 

As for Tiger, he lived to be a very old horse, 
and if these stories about him were not true, I 
should not tell them to you. 

When at last he died, Joe was grown to ben 
man, but he was not ashamed to have us see the 
tears in his eyes when he spoke of the funn 


ble portion of oats,— 





grandpa would sell you. Go along!” 








For the Com 


FREDDY AND ROVER. 






Rover, [’s a naughty boy! 
Maunma say so too; 

Ev’rybody say me bad 
‘Ceptin’ only you. 


Does you tink it bery wrong 
Just to run away? 

Slidin’ down the big high hill 
Was real funny play! 


*Sides, L didn’t run a bit; 
Mamma say me did; 

Her’s mustaked now for sure, 
‘Cause I only slid. 

S'pose me do such naughty t’ing, 
Dood a boy as I? 

Makes me feel so bery bad 
That I ’fraid Vil ery. 

Could I help it, Rover dear, 
When I's at the top, 

If my little feet go’d out, 
And I couldn't stop? 


Slidin’ down I tored my sash 
And my pretty frock; 

Dess ’twas when I slided up 
That I tored my sock. 


Didn't we have lots of fun, 
Rover, you and me, 

Goin’ down the big high bank, 
Fast as fast could be? 


Rover, [ can’t go no more, | 
*Cause next time I do 

Mamma say her have to take 
Off her slipper-shoe. 


Tan't have any more dood time, 
Tan’t go anywhere, 

Just betause [ runned away,— 
Didwt run, so there! 


Wish I was a little dog 
*Bout as big as you, 

Wiv four cunnin’ little feet, 
*Stead of only two. 


Four-feet folks has nicest time; 
Ebrysing has fun 

*Ceptin’ only little boys,— 
They tan’t even run. 

If I’s only just like you, 
Or like pussy-cat, 

Mamma wouldn’t say, “Come in!” 
Her would say, ‘Oh scat!” 


faithful horse. 


panion. 
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Oh, I wish her would say so! 
Then I'd run away 

Dust as fast as I could go,— 
Not come back all day. 


Come and get some mik at night, 
Sleep out in the shed 

In the cunnin’ little box,— 
Such a fanny bed! 


When I hear a nibbin’ noise, 
T go catch a mice; 

Then [ eat him all right up,— 
Wonder if it’s nice! 

Maybe I'd be drefful seared 
When the mousie come; 

Maybe I would want a drink, 
Then who'd bring me some? 


Who'd sleep in my little crib 
And my nighty-dess? 

Who'd kneel down by mamma's knee, 
Sayin’ soft, “Dod bess’"? 


Who would get my mamma’s kiss? 
Who'd her hug up tight? 

Who'd put both arms round her neck 
Last t’'ing ebry night? 

I aint doin’ to be a cat, 
Nor a dog, I know! 

Rather be my mamima’s boy,— 
I go tell her so. RAIMONDE. 





For the Companion. 
TIP. 
A TRUE STORY. 

“T think I shall walk over to father’s this after- 
noon,”’ said Mrs. Kitt one day at dinner. 

Tip, the little dog, was in the room, but no one 
thought of his minding what was said. 

Mrs. Kitt’s father and mother lived about a 
mile and a half away by the road; but across the 
fields it was hardly half as far. She usually took 
that way when she walked over to see them, it 
was so pleasant in the green fields. 

Tip, like other dogs, liked to follow; but she 
did not like very well to take him with her, and 
used to have him shut up till she was out of 
sight. 

This time, when she was ready to go, and 
looked for Tip, he was not to be found. 

In one field which Mrs. Kitt had to cross, stood | 
an old barn; and as she was passing it, out 
jumped Tip from behind it, with a glad bow- 
wow-wow, and wag of his tail, that said, ‘‘You 
see I’m going. too.” 

And he went. 





For the Companion. 
WRONG SIDE OUT. 


Harry’s family moved once while he was so 
small as to sleep in a trundle-bed. The first 
night he was put to bed in the new home, he felt 
that his bed did not stand just as it used to in re- 
lation to the large one. 

‘““Mamima,”’ he called, ‘‘my bed is wrong side 
out!” 

+o, 

THE little girl who was disappointed because 
her name could not be found in the Bible, says: 
‘Never mind! [ will be such a good girl that if 
ever another Bibie is written, my name shall go 
into it,” 


+o 


THE owner of a pair of bright eyes says the 
prettiest compliment she ever received came from 
a child of four years, who, after looking intently 
at her, inquired naively, ‘‘Are your eyes new 
ones?”’ 


ee 
You can not dream yourself into a character, 
you must hammer and forge yourself one. 
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NUTS TO CRACK| 
BE a ODN eee = SN0 her) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 

i. 
AN ALPHABET PARTY. 


1, Was put to bed. 
2, With a candle, departed joyously, 
3, Yourself and your counterpart. 
4, Always asking questions. 
5, Ina row, nothing at all! 
6, Most agreeable, in deep thought. 
7, Was not admitted, not being neat. 
8, In a row, was in a quiver. 
9, With two comrades made a tableau. 
10, Arriving late, was rather high. 
11, On a gridiron, got in trouble. 
12, Tumbling over, singing at Xtmas. 
13, A party came in gardener’s cart. 
14, Close by looked like ghosts. 
15, An opera singer's remark was refreshing. 
16, Being sung, was very happy. 
17, Being sick, was contined. 
18, Was thought highly of, being over hot water, 
19, As a substitute, was not himself. 
20, With his lot he was a fanatic. 
21, Wept over a grave, 
22, Fastened down, was still obstinate, 
23, Played at billiards. 
2. 
CHARADE, 
When papa buys my jirst for Johnnie, 
It pleases him more than a toy; 
Then no longer a baby we'll eall him, 
But my second just suits the boy. 


And now, when the day is ended, 
And all the good-nights have been said, 
My whole he will tind convenient 
Before he can go to bed. 
LILIAN Payson, 
3. 
ENIGMA, 
My whole the name of a boy you will find; 
Take two letters from it before and behind, 
The four in the middle will name a small bird, 
And the others, transposed, will give you a word 
Naming something which ladies, if tine, love to 
wear 
And which officers’ uniform also may share, 
4. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1, The queen of flowers. 2, Perfume. 3, An alkali. 


4, Long portions of time. 


5. 
BEHEADED RUYMES. 
The thunder rolls, the lightning —, 
The storm itself to fury ——; 
The bending birch-trees and the —— 
Can hardly stand the strain; 
When lo! in varied colors 





’ 


The rainbow shines, 2 promise ——, 
That now indeed the storm is —, 
And all is peace again, ZX, X. 
6. 
HIDDEN SQUARE WORD. 
Every —— in the days of Seventy-Six was a —, 
with will of —— never yielding until the danger of 
defeat was —. B. 


7. 


RIBBON REBUS, 








Each picture on the spiral of ribbon represents 2 
word which contains within itself another word 
shown by the silhouette picture immediately under- 
neath. The primal letters of the silhouette words 
spell the name of the object at the bottom on the 
left; the object on the right is spelled by the fina/s of 
the silhouette words. Lucius. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6,7, Whene’er—8, 9,10, you—11, 12, 13, 
14, deck—15, a—16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, soldier’s— 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, grave—29, 30, 31, you—32, 23, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, tribute—39, 40, 41, pay—42, 43, 44, 45, unto— 
46, 47, 48, the—49, 50, 51, 52, 53, brave. 

2. Toned—one. Hoarse—oars. Epic—pi. Basso— 
ass. Later—ate. Utica—tic. East—as. Adoni—don. 
Nino—in. Drawn—raw. Gourd—our. Rhoda—hod. 
Ahoy—ho. Years—ear — Beheadings: The Blue and 
Gray. Curtailments: Decoration Days. 

3. Ist stanza, Days, ode, cot, rain, 2d, Said, coat, 
yonder. 3d, Dead, scy(the), oration. 4th, Decoration 

Jays. 

i Names of objects: Tree, Obelisk, Tomb, Head- 
stone, Edifice, Urn, Nun, Keystone, Nest, Ocean, 
Willow, Number, Bell, Railing, Arch, Vane, En- 
trance. — “fo the unknown brave,”’ 
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For the Companion, 
FLUSHING, 

Every one is familiar with the word flush, as applied 
to the crimsoned cheeks, when the minute capillaries, 
before invisible, become suddenly gorged with blood. 
The sudden full inflow is the leading idea. 

The word has for along time 


cleansing of 


heen applied to the 
sewers by amount of water 


suddenly let into them, and which stirs up the foul 


a copious 
contents and bears them before it in its rush. 
This method of cleansing the sink and soil-pipes of 
systematically thor- 
An ordinary stream will flow over 
allow it to 


our dwellings should be and 
oughly employed. 
the 
time, to fill, and always to be 
to the house, 
pipes by the carelessness of servants in allowing peel- 
the pipe, 
by the many greasy particles which constantly 


sediment, and accumulate so as, in 


sending back its odor 
The difficulty is increased in our sink- 
ings, parings, and bits generally, to enter 
and 
pass down. 

It remove the 
strainer, and having filled a bucket with boiling wa- 
ter, to pour the latter into the sink at once, at the 
sane time opening the faucet to the boiler, and al- 
lowing the whole to run two or three minutes. This 
will dissolve the greasy particles, and carry every- 
thing off, and render the pipe clean and sweet. 

The word, of late, has been happily applied to the 
proper airing of a room by opening the door and the 


is well, once or twice a week, to 


windows in the front ard rear, so as to secure, as far 
ns possible, a full rush of the air through. This is 
the more necessary, since the most dangerous impu- 
rity—the efluvium from the skin —is not, like the 
gases, subject to the law of diffusion, but tends to 
settle upon the floor, furniture and bedelothing. 

A mere of a window, however long, 
nmounta to but little beyond cooling the room. 


opening 


+> 
DO IT NOW. 

This is the rule of duty always. No one can know 
the consequences of neglecting a little thing which it 
is right to do, and which ought to be done; for these 
human lives of ours are all bound together by fortune 
nnd cireumstance, and a “trifle” may work ruin to 
many. A contemporary gives one or two warning 
examples: 

\ letter-carrier in one of our large cities, a few 
months ago, found, on reaching the post-office, after 
along round of delivery, a letter in his bag that he 
had overlooked, 

The carrier was very tired 
long distance he would have to walk to return and 
deliver it. The letter was an unimportant, ordinary- 
looking missive. He thrust it in his pocket, and de- 
livered it on his first round next day. 

What consequences followed? 

For want of that letter, a great firm had failed to 
meet their engagements; their notes had gone to pro- 
test; a mill closed, and hundreds of poor workmen 
were thrown out of employment, 

The letter-carrier himself was discharged for his 
oversight and neglect. His family suffered during 
the winter for many of the necessaries of life, but his 
loss was of small account compared to the enormous 
misery caused by his single neglect. 

Another case: 

A mechanic, who had been out of work a long time 
in New York, went, last September, to collect a small 
sum of money due to him. The gentleman who owed 
it being annoyed at some trifle, irritably refused. 

The wretched man went back to his miserable home, 
and maddened by the sight of his hungry family, went 
out to the back-yard and hanged himself. 

The next morning, an old employer sent to offer 
him permanent employment. Here wasa life lost and 
a family left paupers beeause a bill of only a dollar or 
two was not paid at the right time, 

The old Spanish proverb says, “There is no such 
thing asa trifle. 

When we think how inextricably the lives of all 
mankind are tangled together, it seems as if every 
word or action moved a lever which set in motion a 
gigantic machinery, whose effect is entirely beyond 
our control. For this reason, if for no other, let us 
be careful to perform promptly and well all the da- 
ties of life—even the most trivial. 


and hungry. It was a 

















+o 
CARPET GARDENING. 

Carpet gardening is the charming occupation in 

which French ladies find pleasure and 

A Paris letter thus describes this new “rage:” 


recreation 


The out-door occupation is carpet gardening. It 
consists in the laying out of beds on lawna, of bor- 
ders and strips of earth, with shrubs or bedding 
plants of variegated hues in order to match the shades 
of Persian carpets and Indian shawls. 

This style of fancy gardening commenced in France 
na few years ago; the love ly Ji —s carpet in the 
Trocadero grounds during the late E xposition gave 

an impulse to this mode of ornamentation, 


I have seen the border of an Indian camel’s-hair 
scarf, with all its palms and intervening designs, 
most accurately reproduced on a garden-border. 

Neither is it so difficult to succeed in this as one 
first sight would suppose. 

It is a matter which requires care and foresight 
chiefly. 

The height of variegated shrubs and the room they 
require for spreading has to be acquired; the rest is 
only a case of painstaking and nicety. 

The beds of French lawns set aside for the purpose 
are prepared by the gardener, who makes all the sur- 
faces perfectly level. 

When they are ready the ladies lay on the top a paper 
on which the design has been carefully perforated; 
the paper of course corresponds with the size and 
shape of the bed or border to be ornamented. 

All the holes are then filled with chalk finely pow- 
dered, or sand, which leaves a perfect impress on the 
black mould after the paper has been carefully re- 
moved, 

The plants are afterwards sunk into the different 
compartments marked out for them. 

If the design is very intricate, it is wise to indicate 
the color and nature of plants to be bedded by writ- 
ing their names on the paper. 

A plan or paper bed is usually prepared in-doors 
when the weather does not admit of out-door exer- 
cise. 

Several gentlemen having property in the environs 
pride themselves on their carpet lawn, which is the 
successful attempt of their wives or daughters. 

The cost is moderate. A table-cloth design is usu- 
ally executed in low cream-colored shrubs. 

I have seen a kiosk, under which meals are served 
in summer, with a circular border repeating emblems 
of welcome and hospitality carried out in small 
shrubs. 

The emblems were: 

A pilgrim’s gourd in biota semper aurea; a staff in 
euonymus latifolia argentea; a pitcher in retinasfora 
nana aurea; a basin (recalling the ewer of ancient 
times, when the wayfarer soaked his weary feet be- 
fore he took food) in euwonymus aurea maculata; the 
words salve in aucuba, and hospitalite in ewonymus 
radicans variegata. 

_ +o -—— 


HARMLESS FIRE. 

A recent incident in Mr. Barnum’s experience il- 
lustrates both the watchfulness of Mr. Bergh for the 
welfare of the brute creation and the safe carefulness 
with which the famous showman prepares all his 
business in view of possible consequences: 


at 


Barnum’s “Great Show,” as is well known, includes 
among its attractions a horse salamander, which leaps 
through a hoop covered with an inflammable substance 
previously set on fire, 

Bergh, of the society for preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals, distrusting the salamander qualities of the 
horse, thought this a cruel performance, and decided 
to put astop to it. An officer was accordingly des- 
patched to arrest Mr. Barnum. 

Finding himself liable to be arrested, Mr. Barnum, 
to prove on the salamander the harmless nature of 
the feat, jumped through the hoop himself, and his 
clowns followed, and put their faces into the flames 
and swallowed great monthfuls of it, the inimitable 
showman having first stated that there was no real 
fire in the case, and that there was not the slightest 
danger of anybody’s being harmed. 

Mr. Bergh’s officer then took the hoop in his hands, 
and admitted with delight that there was no cruelty 
in the business, and therefore did not arrest Mr, Bar- 
num. “The Greatest Show on Earth” will continue 
to possess the attraction of the salamander horse.— 
New York Paper. 

+ 

THE FORCE OF AN INDIAN ARROW. 

The Indian bows are made of extremely rigid wood, 
but the power to bend them effectually comes more 
from practice than mere physical strength. 
Brisbin says: 


Gen. 


I have seen a slight and small white man bend with 
ease the strongest bow when he had once acquired 
the art. 

A white man, too, can send an arrow as far 
as deep as an Indian. 

I once had an officer named Belden with me, who 
had lived twelve years with the Indians, and he 
could shoot an arrow into a buffalo while running so 
that the point would come out on the opposite side. 
He would also plunge an arrow into a beast so that it 
disappeared, and not even the notch remained visi- 
ble. 

The power of an Indian bow can be better under- 
stood when itis known that the most powerful re- 
volver will not send a ball through a buffalo. Bel- 
den said he had seen a bow throw an arrow five hun- 
dred yards, and I, myself, have seen one discharged 
entirely through a board an inch thick. A man's 
skull was found in the West transfixed to a tree by 
an arrow, which had gone entirely through the bones, 
and fastened itself so deep in the wood as to sustain 
the weight of the head. The man most likely had 
been tied up to the tree, and then shot. 


and 








+> 
ANXIOUS TO INSURE, 

An exchange relates the following amusing story— 
one of the kind that insurance men love to tell. It 
illustrates the readiness of people to provide against 
accident when the danger is on them; like the Arkan- 
sas fiddler who saw no reason to mend the roof of 
his cabin, except when it rained: 


An agent of an accident insurance company en- 
tereda ‘smoking- -car on a Western railroad train, a 
few days ago, and approaching an exceedingly gruff 
old man, asked him if he did not want to “take out a 
policy?” He was told to get out with his policy, and 
passed on. A few minutes afterward am accident 
occurred to the train, causing a fearful shaking to 
the cars. The old man jumped up, and seizing hook 
at the side of the car to steady himself, ¢ alled out, 
“Where is that insurance man?” The question caused 
a roar of laughter among the passengers, who for the 
time forgot their danger. 








+> 
MR. VULCAN SMITH. 

In a grammar department of a public school a few 
days since, the teacher, talking with her class on the 
subject of mythology, read the following: 

“Vulcan, smith, architect, and chariot-builder for 
the gods on Mount Olympus, built their houses, con- 
structed their furniture, etc.” The following day the 
subject of the preceding day was given as a language 
lesson, and, as no mention was made of Vulean, the 
teacher asked the class who built the houses for the 
gods on Mount Olympus. One little girl replied, “I 
ean't think of his first name, but his last name is 
Smith.” 

—_—--> - — 


A cass of primary children were busily engaged 
in their reading lessons; they read in order some- 
thing like the following: “The hat is in the box.” 
“The man is in the box.” “The rat is in the box.” 
“The cat is in the box.”” When suddenly up came a 





little chubby hand, the sign of permission to speak. 


“Well, what is it, Mattie?” said the teacher. “I 
should fink ’e box ‘ood be full after a while.” 
+> 


“PAPA,” said he, as he was shown some pictures in 
a book Santa Claus had left him; “papa, why does 
camels have such big hunches on their backs?”” The 
information received not being very satisfactory, he 
at length solved the difficulty himself. “W hy, I 
know, papa,” said he; “it’s so’s they'll be camels!” 
Ww hich must be the reason, 
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PROF. ADOLYH OT said: “in the plurality of cases I 
saw the violent symptoms yield which characterize that 
di ,and give way toa healthy action of the functions 
impaired.” [ Communicated. 
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